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sylvania troops. He and his pirty having gain- 
ed the head of the Delaware, (Oct. 1.) marched 
down the river for two days, and then struck 
across the country to the Susquehannah. They 
totally burnt or destroyed t idian villages, 
} ] ’ 


both in that quarter and the o r settlements, 
but the inl tanfs escaped. The d ruction 
was extended for several m : 1 both sid oO 


ab 


the Susquehannah. The difficulties which co- 





tion, could no 1 ! it l ‘ ) 
nossessed a roe hare of hardiness, both of )- 
dy and mind. They were « red to carry 
provisions on their ba , and i - 
quently to wade through creeks and riv . At- 
ter the toil of a hard march, they wer obliged 
to endure chil v nights and heavy yY rains, Wilil- 
out even the means of keeping their arms « 
They co np ete | l n ‘ vs 
(Nov. 4.) About four weeks after colonel But- 
r’s return, some hundreds of Indians, a 
body of tor , and abou »0 I : 
Cherry-Valley, v Lin ite of New York. 
They made an unsu il a ( I 
Alde l, Dut h \ | i i d ( t 
two oi th tha int women - 
dren, and \ Land n sola ’ 
A n ex! coh W = » ft) Lt ic 
under Her on int go oO 
Detroit, fortunately for the V nia back sett ws 
against whom t was I ( y t f 
through, in consequence of th yirited conduct 
of colonel Clarke. The object of the expedition 
was extensive and many Indians were engaged 


in it. Hamilton took post at St. Vincents in th 


winter, to have all things in readiness for inva- 
ding the American sett ents, as n t 

season of tle year would pe t. Clarke, on 
hearing that Hamilton had weakened |! lf by 
ending away a consideradle part of his Indian 
against the frontier settlers, formed the resolu- 
tion of attacking him, as the best expedient 

preventing the mischiets which were designed 
against his country. After surmounting many 


difficulties, he arrived with 130 men unexpect- 
edly at St. Vincents. 

‘The town tmm 
cans, and assisted them in taking the fort. The 
next day Hamilton, (Feb. 23,) with the garrison, 
agreed to surrender prisoners of war on articles 
of capitulation. Clarke, on hearing that a con- 
voy of British good 
W ay from Detroit, detached a party of sixty men, 


which met them and ma ! ‘ ie whole. 
By this well conducted and spi ed attack on 
Hamilton, his intended expedition was nipped 
in the bud. Colonel Clarke transmitted to the 
council of Virginia letters and papers, relating 


to lieutenant guvernor Hamilton, Philip de Jean 
justice of peace for Detroit, and William La- 
mothe captain of volunteers, whom he had made 
‘ board reported that Hamilton 
had incited the Indians to perpetrate their ac- 
customed cruelties h 
tants of the United States—had 
his captivity sent consid 
Indians against the frontiers—had appointed a 
great council of them, to meet him and concert 
the operations of the ensuing campaign—had 
given standing rewards for scalps, and 
treated American prisoners with cruelt They 
also reported, that it appeared that De Jean was 
the willing and cordial instrament of Hamilton, 
and that Lamothe was captain of the 
scalping parties of Indians and tories, who went 
out from time to time, under genera] orders to 
spare neither men, women, nor children, They 


prisoners. The 


on the defenceiess inivadi- 
at the time of 
Tost 
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sravle detacuments ol 


had 
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pose, and put under the com 
Sullivan. The Indians who form ¢ - 
icy of the six nations, commonly ca ic- 
| we th nectS OF this .p ] ) -- 

a t immense and fertile tract of 





lies between New Engla 


country, which 
middle states and the province of Canada. They 
had been advised by Congress, and they had 
promised to observe a neutrality in the war, but 
they soon departed | of conduct. 





from this line 
The Oneidas and afew others were friendly to 


the Americans, but a great majority took part de- 
cidedly against them. Overcome by the pre- 


sents and promises of Sir John Jonson and 
other British agents, and their own native appe- 
tite for depredation, they invaded the frontiers, 
carrying slaughter and- Yevastation wherever 
they went. From the. ticinity of their setile- 
ments, tothe inhabited parts of the United 


States, they facilitated the inroads of the more) others, becatne 


remote Indians, Much was therefore expected 
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that many of t nb measured twenty 


two inches in ieng . vecessily Suggested a 
he grains there- 
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! i ars of corh tuereon, a Coarse meal 
was produced, which was easily converted into 
agre 2 le nourishment. 

“In about three months from his setting out, 
Sullivan reached Easton in Pennsylvania, and 
aiter joined the army. 

The Indians, by this decisive expedition, be- 
ing made to feelin the er, 
those calamities they were wont to inflict on 
i. The suffer- 
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' ings they had undergone, and the dread of 4 
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Tepo.tion of them, it 
the resentment the Americans, damped the 
ardor of their warriors from m@&king incursions 
into the American settlements. The frontiers, 
though not restored to perfect tranquility, expe- 
rienced an « xXemmption from a great proportion ot 
the calamities, in which they had been lately in- 
volved. 

Though these 
from this expedit 
commencement, 
eral detached pal 


° 
good consequences resulted 
the time of its 
and br iis termination, sev- 
of Indians distressed dif- 
ferent settlements in the United Staies. A par- 
ty of 60 Indians, and white men, under 
Brandt, attacked the Minisink t, and 
burnt 10 houses, 12 barns, a fort and two mills, 
and carried much plunder, together wit 
several pr rs. The militia from Goshen 
and the y, to the amount of 149, col- 
lected and pursued them, (July 23,) but with so 
little caution that they were surprized and de- 
feated. About this time general Williamson 
and colonel Pickens, both of South Carolina, en- 
tered the Indian country adjacent to the fron- 
tier of their state, (Aug. 22.) bu ‘ned and destroy- 
ed the corn of eight towne, and insisted upon 
the Indians removing immediately from their 
late habitations into more remote settlements. 
In the same month colonel Broadhead enga- 
ged in a successful expedition against the Min- 
go, Munsy, and Seneca Indians. He left Pitts- 


ion, yet about 


iore 


~é 
Setliemen 

r } 
Ol ii 
“one 


Vicinity, 


about five weeks, in which time he penetrated 
about 200 miles from the fort, destroyed a num- 
ber of Indian huts and about 500 acres of corn. 

The state of New York continued to suffer in 
its frontier, from Indians and their tory associ- 
ates. These burnt 50 houses, and 47 barns, the 
principal part of Canijohary, a fine settlement 
about 56 miles from Albany. They also destroy- 
ed 27 houses at Schoharie, and 20 at Norman’s 
creek. In about two months after, (Aug. 1780,) 
they made a irruption, and attacked 
Stone Arabia, Canasioraga, and Schohavie. At 
the same time, they laid waste a great extent of 
country about the Mohawk river, (October 1780,) 
killed a number of the settlers, and made many 
prisoners. 

The Cherokee Indians, having forgot the con- 
Sequences of provoking the Americans to in- 
vade their settlements in the year 1776, made 
an incursion into Ninety-Six district in South 
Carolina, massacred some families, and burned 
several houses. ( -) General Pickens col- 
lected a party of the militia, and penetrated into 
their country. This he accomplished in four- 
teen days, at the head pf 394 horsemen. In 
that short space, he burned thirteen towns and 
villages, killed upwards of 40 Indians, and took 
a number of prisoners. Not one of his party 
was killed, and only two were wounded. None 
of the expeditions against the Cherokees had 
been sorapid and decisive as this one. The 
Americans did not expend three rounds of am- 
munition, and yet only three Indians escaped 
after having been once seen. On this occasion 
a new and successful mode of fighting them 
was introduced. The American militia rushed 
forwards on horse-back, and charged the Indians 
with drawn swords. The vanquished Chero- 
kees again sued for peace, in the most submis- 
sive terms, and obtained it, but not till they had 
promised, that instead of listening to the advice 
of the loyalists, instigating them to war, they 
would deliver to the authority of the state of 
South-Carolina, all who should visit them on 
that errand. 

Towards the end of the war, (1 ) there 
was a barbarous and unprovoked massarcre of 
some civilized Indians, who had been settled} 
near the Muskingum. These, under the influ-| 


second 


170 


140 


"oOo 
On. 


)cific set were killed 
burg with 605 men, (Aug. 11,) and was gone} 
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civil and religious order. ‘They abhorred war 
aud would take no part therein, giving for rea- 
son, that ** The Great Being did not make men 
to destroy men, but to love and assist each oth- 
eT.’ 
of their own color who were bent on war to 
from it. They were also led from hu- 
manity, to inform the white people of their dan- 
ger, When they knew that settlements 
were about to be invaded. This provoked the 
hostile Indians to such a degree, that they car- 


desist 
their 


| 


a 


ried these pacific people quite away from Mus- |} 


kingum to a bank of Sandusky creek. They 
finding corn dear and scarce in their new habi- 
tations, obtained liberty to come back in the fall 
he same year to Muskingum, that they might 
collect the crops they had planted before their 
removal. 

When the white people, at and near Monon- 
gahela, heard that a num} of Indians 
the Moravian towns on the Muskingum, they 
rave out that their intentions were hostile.— 
Without any further enquiry, 160 of them cross- 
ed the Ohio, and put to death these harmless, 
inoffensive people, though they made no resist- 
ance. In conformity to their religious princi- 
ples, these Moravians patiently submited to 
their hard fate, without attempting to destroy 
their murderers. Upwards of ninety of this pa- 
y men, who while they 
called themselves Christians, were infinitely 
more deserving of the name of savages than 
those whom they inhumanly murdered. 

Soon after this unprovoked massacre, a party 


of t 


of the Americans set out for the Sandusky, to de- | 


stroy the Indian towns in that part; but the 
Delawares, Wyandots, and other Indians op- 
posed them. An engagement ensued,in which 
some of the white people were killed, and sev- 
eral were taken prisoners. Among the latter, 
was colonel Crawtord, and his son-in-law. The 
colonel was sacriliced to the manes of those In- 
dians, who were massacred at the Moravian 
towns. The other prisoners were put to death 
with the tomahawk. 

Throughout the American war, the desolation 
brought by the Indians on the frontier setile- 
menis of the United States, and on the Indians 
by the Americans, were sufficient to excite com- 
passion in the most obdurate hearts. 

Not only the men and warriors, but the wo- 
men and children, and whole settlements were 
involved in the promiscuous desolations. Each 
was made a scourge to the other, and the una- 
voidable calamities of war were rendered dou- 
bly distressing, by the dispersion of families, the 
breaking up of settlements, and an addition of 
savage cruelties tothe most extensive devasta- 
tion of those things, which conduce to the com- 
fort of human life. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Campaign of 1780 in the Southe rn States. 

The succes ful defence of Savannah, togeth- 
er with the subsequent departure of Count D’- 
Estaing from the coast of the United States 
soon dissipated al! apprehensions previously en- 
tertained for the safety of New-York. These 
circumstances pointed out to Sir Henry Clinton, 
the propriety of renewing offensive operations. 
Having effected nothing of importance for the 
two preceding campaigns, he turned his atten- 
tion southwardly, and regaled himself with flat- 
tering prospects of easy conquest, among the 
weaker states. The suitableness of the climate 
for winter operations, the richness of the coun- 
try, and its distance from support, designated 
South Carolina as a proper object of enterprize. 
No sooner therefore was the departure of the 
French fleet known and confirmed, than Sir 


From a love of peace, they advised those | 


were at 


1 case of their provoking | persuasion, had been formed into some degree of |royal army in New York to lieutenant general 


Kniphausen, and embarked for the southward, 
with four flank battations, 12 regiments, and a 
corps of British, Hessian and provincial,a power- 
ful detachment of artillery, 250 cavalry, togeth- 
er with an ample supply of military stores and 
| provisions. Vice admiral Arbuthnot, with a 
isuitable naval force, undertook to convey the 
ltroops to the place of their destination. The 
}whole sailed trom New York. (Dec. 26, 1779.) 
| After a tedious and dangerous passage, in which 
|part of the ordnance, most of theirartillery, and 
all their cavalry horses were lost, the fleet ar- 
lrived at Tybee in Georgia. (Jan. 31.] Ina few 
jdays, the transports with the army on board, 
lsailed from Savannah for North Edisto, and ai- 
iter a short passage, the troops made good their 
landing about 30 miles from Charleston, [Feb. 
11,] and took possession of John’s Island and 
Stono ferry, and soon after of James’ Island, 
Wappoo-cut. <A bridge was thrown over the 
canal, and part of the royal army took post on 
the banks of Ashley river opposite to Charleston. 

The assembly of the state was sitting when 
the British landed, but broke up after ‘delegating 
to governor Kutledge, and such of his council 
as he could convenieuuy consult, a power to do 
every thing necessary for the public good, except 
the taking away the life of a citizen without a 
legal trial.’” The governor immediately ordered 
the militia to rendezvous. Though the necessity 
was great, few obeyed the pressing call. A 
proclamation was issued by the governor, under 
his extraordinary powers, requiring such of the 
militia as were regularly drafted, and all the in- 
habitants and owners of property in the town, 
to repair to the American standard and join the 
garrison immediately, under pain of confiscation. 
| ‘This severe though necessary measure produced 
very little effect. The country was much dis- 
pirited by the late repulse at Savannah. 

The tedious passage from New York to Tybee, 
gave the Americans time to fortify Charleston. 
This, together with the losses which the royal 
army had sustained in the late tempestuous 
weather, induced Sir Henry Clinton, to despatch 
an order to New York for reinforcements of 
men and stores. He also directed major general 
Prevost, to send on to him twelve hundred men 
from the garrison of Savannah. Brigadier gen- 
eral Patterson, at the head of this detachment, 
made his way good over the river Savannah, 
and through the intermediate country, and soon 
after joined Sir Henry Clinton near the banks of 
Ashley river. The royal forces without delay 
proceeded to the siege. At Wappoo on James’ 
Island, they formed a depot, and erected fortifi- 
cations both on that island and on the !nain, op- 
posite to the southern and western extremities 
of Charleston. [May 29.] An advanced party 
crossed Ashley river, and soon after broke 
ground atthe distance of 1100 yards from the 
American works. At successive periods, they 
erected five batteries on Charleston neck. The 
garrison was equally assiduous in preparing for 
its defence. The works which had been previ- 
ously thrown up, were strengthened and 
extended. Lines and redoubts were contin- 
ued across from Cooper to Ashley river. In 
front of the whole was a strong abbatis, and a 
a wet ditch made by passing a cana] from the 
heads of swamps, which run in opposite direc- 
tions. Between the abbatis and the lines, deep 
holes were dug at short intervals. The lines 
were made particularly strong on the right and 
left, and so constructed as to rake the wet ditch 
in almost its whole extent. To secure the cen- 
tre, a hornwork had been erected, which being 
closed during the siege formed a kind of citadel. 
Works were also thrown up on all sides of the 
town, where a landing was practicable. Though 





ence of some pious missionaries of the Moravian | Henry Clinton committed the command of the/|the lines were no more than field works, yet 











Sir Henry Clinton treated them with the res#ect- 
ful homage of three parallels. From the Gd to 
the 10th of April the first parallel was compl¢ted, 
and immediately after the town was summoned 
to surrender. On the 12th, the batteries were 
opened, and from that day an almost incessant 
fire was keptup. About the time the batteries 
were opened a work was thrown up near Wan- 
do river, nine miles from town, and another at 
Lempriere’s point, to preserve the communica- 


tion with the country by water. A post was al- 


so ordered at a ferry over the Santee, to favor 
the coming in of reinforcements, or the retreat 
of the garrison when necessary. The British 
marine force » consisting oft one ship oft fifty 
guns, two of forty-four gun four of thirty- 


two, and the Sandwich armed ship, crossed the 
bar in front of Rebellion road { Mar. et.) and 
anchored Five fathom hole. The American 
force opposed to this was the Bricole, which 
though pio reed for forty-four guns, did not mount 


half of that number, two of 22 guns, one of 28, 
two of 26, two of 20, and the brig Notre Dame 
of 16 guns. The first object of its co ander 





commodore Whipple, was to prevent admiral 
Arbuthnot from crossing the bar, but on fart he r 
examination this was found to be — ticable. 
He therefore fell back to Fort Moultrie, and af- 
terwards to Charleston. The crew uid guns of 
all his vessels, except one, were put on 
reinforce the batteries. 
Admiral Arbuthnot weizhed 


shore to 


anchor at Five 


fi thom hole, [April 9,] and with the advantage 
of a strong csatnotts wild. and flowing tide, 


passed Fort Moultrie without stopping to en- 


gage it,and anchored near the remains of Fort 
Johnson. Colonel Pinkney who commanded on 
Sullivan’s Island, kept up a brisk and well di- 
rected fire on the ships in their passage, which 


did as great execution as could be expected.— 
To prevent the royal armed vessels trom run- 
ning into Cooper river, eleven 
sunk in the channel opposite to the ex ae 
The batteries of the besiegers soon obtained : 

superiority over those of the town. The former 
had 21 mortars and royals, the latter only two. 
The regular force in the garrison was much in- 
ferior to that of the besi« gers, and but few of the 
militia could be persuades o leave their planta-|« 
tions, and — their det thren in the 
tal. A camp was formed at Monk’s corner, to 
keep up the aeeiaietnehiia between the town 
and country, and the militia without the lines, 
were requested to rendezvous there. But thi 


vessels wert 





capi- 
s 


was surprized and routed by lieutenant colonel 
Tarleton. The British having now less to fear, 
extended themselves to the eastward of C oper 
river. Two hundred and fifty horse, and 600 
infantry were detached on this service, but ne- 
vertheless in the opinion of a council of war, 


[April 16,] the weak state of the garrison, made 
it improper to detach a number sufficient 
tack that small force. About this 
ry Clinton received areinforcement of 3000 men 
from New York, [April 20.] 
of war held four days after the first, [April 21,] 
agreed that ‘‘a retreat would be attended with 
inconve niences, if 


to at- 


many distressing not 
gether impracticable,” and advised, ‘ that offers 
of capitulation before their affairs became more 


critical should be made to general Clinton, which 
might admit of the army’s withdrawing, and af- 
ford se curity to the persons and property of the 
inhabitants. These being proposed, 
were inst: antly rejected, but the garrison adhe- 
red to them, in hopes that suce ors would arrive 
from the ne ‘ighboring states. 
capitulating, “dispirite xd the garrison, but they 

continued to resist in expectation of favorable 
events. The British speedily completed the in- 
vestiture of the town, both by 
After adimiral Arbuthnot had passed Sullivan’s Is- 


terms 


time Sir Hen- 


A second council | 


alto-| 


The bare offer of 


| der these 


the citizens addressed gen 


isiece 
siegde 


|bitants of all 


|} swords, 


land and water.! 
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land, colonel! Pinckney, with 150 of the men under 


his command, were withdrawn from that post; War, inclusive of the 


to Charleston, [May 6.] Soon after the fort on 
the island was surrendered without or position, 
to captain Hudson of th: royal navy. On the 
same day, the remains of the American cavalry 
which escaped trom the surprize at Monk’s cor- 
ner, on the 14th of April, were again surprized 
by lieutenant colonel Tarleton at | iu’s fer- 


ry on Santee, and the whol 


tured or dispersed. Whi every thing pros- 


pered with the British, S r Henry Clinton be- 
gan a correspondence with g¢ neral Lincoln 
ind renewed his former offers to the garrison 
case of their surrender. Lincoln was d 

to clo with them, as fa they re ec 1 } 
irmy, but so demur was 1 le wi v 
of gaining ter terms ior t r zens, whie 
it was hoped might be obtained on a conferenc 
This was asked But Clinton instead ef g1 t- 
ing it, answered ‘that hostilities should recom- 


mence at 8 o’clock.’’? Nevertheless, neither par- 
I 


ty fired till nine. Tr} garrison then recom- 
menced host lities. Th be siegers imi 1ediately 
followed, and each cannonaded the other with 


unusual briskness. The British batteries of th 
third parallel opened on 

and carcases were thrown 
ot the town, and several houses were 
The cannon and mortars played on the ; 


ata less distance thana 


this occasion. Shells 


into aim 





hundred 
Hessian chasseurs were so near the American 


lines, that with their rifles they could easily 
strike any object that was visible onthem. Thi 
| British having crossed the wet ditch by sap, ad- 
vanced within 25 yards of the Ameri an works, 
and were ready for making a general assault by 
land and water. All Xpectation of succor w is 
atan end. The only hope left w that 9000 
men, the iower of th Br t 1 army, cond 
by a naval force, might fail in storming exten- 
ive lines defended by less than 3000 men. Un- 


circumstances, the siege 


was protract- 
ed tillthe 11th. On that day a great number of 


ral Lincoln in a pe- 
J 
t 


sed their acquiescenc in 


- 


tition, ex pre 


terms which Sir Henry Clinton had offered, and 
requesting his acceptance of them. On the re- 
-eption of this petition, general Lincoln wrote 


to Sir Henry, aa ‘offered to accept the terms 
before proposed. The royal commanders wish- 
ing to avoid the extremity of a storm, and un- 
willing to press to unconditional 
an enemy, whose friendship they wished to 


conciliate, returned < favorable answer. A cap- 
itulation was signeé a, and major general L slie 
took possession of the town on the next day, 


[May 12.] The loss on both sides during the 
was nearly equal. king’s trooy 
76 were killed, and 189 wounded. Of the Amer- 
icans 89 were killed and 140 wounded. Up- 
wards ot ces of artillery were surrender- 
ed. By the tl 

was to march out of town, ~ to deposite their 
arms in front ofthe w orks, but the drums wert 
not to beat a British march, nor the 
uncased. The continental troops and seamen 
were to keep their baggage, and remain prison- 
ers of war till exchanged. The militia were to 
be permitted to return to their respective homes 
as prisoners on parole, and while they a ihered 
to their parole, were not to be molested by the 
British troops in person or property. The inha- 
conditions to be considered as 
prisoners on parole, and to hold their property 
on the same terms with the militia. The officers 
of the army and navy to retain their servants, 
pistols, and baggage unsearched. They 
were permitted to sell their horses, but not to 
remove them; a vessel was allowed to proceed 
to Philadelphia with general Lincoln’s dispateh- 
es unopen¢ a. 


400 pi: 


colors to be 


The numbers which surrez 


| 
militia and every adult 











|male inhabitant, was above 5000. but the prope 
'warrison at the time of the surrender did not ex- 
ceed 2500. The prec Lu >of vates In 
the continental army was 1977, of which num- 
ber 500 were in the hospitals. The captive of- 
ficers were much more in proportio ‘than the 
prin ites, and consisted of ons jor general. 6 
brigadiers, 9 colonels, 14 tenant « » 15 
majors, 84 captains, 84 | ite Its, S2 i 
eu ants and ensigns. ‘The gent no 
cou who were mostly militia officers, from 
4 < of hono repaired to the ¢ nee o 
Charleston, though they cou not g with 
I pi ( ua » I com- 
nds regu ts W of- 
ficered, th h ¢ ‘ ( t in priv Ss 
This was the first instance, in which the 
Americans had attempted to defend a town.— 
The unsuccessful event, with co ences, 
demonstrated the policy of sacrificing the towns 
of the Union, in preterence to endangering the 
whole, by risking too much for their defence. 


submission, | 


articles of capitulation, the garriso 1 | 


justify his deviation from the 


treat coul 


inition and provisions in the 





Much censure was undeserved 
eral Lincoln, for attempting the defence of 
Charleston. Though the contrary plan was in 


I t particuiar 


ton gen 


general the best, he had reasons to 


eXampie of the 
i 


> ae ] “93? »} 4 a 4 ae 
commander-in-chiet of the American army.— 











Charleston was the only considerable town in 
the southern extreme of the confederacy. and 
for its preserva ith Carolina and the ad- 
jacent states see ling to make great ex- 
eruons. The I nen I Omis d tor its 
defence, were fully sufficient for that purpose. 
The Congress, and the states of North and South 
Caro! na, Z ge I I nh gro id ») CX- 
pect an army of 9900 men to second his opera- 
tions. but from a variety of causes t rmy, in- 
cluding the militia, was lit more than a third 
of that number. As long as evacuation was 
practicable, he had such assur pport, 
that he could not attempt ty — 
I 7 
Before he could be ascertained of the futility of 
these assurances, the LDritish had taken sucha 
position, that in the opinion of good jadges a re- 
Id not be successfully made. 





Shortly after the surrender, the commander-in- 
chief adopted sundry measures to induce the 
inhabitants to return to their all giance. It was 
stated to them in a hand bill, which, though 
without a name, d to flow from authority} 

“That the helping hand of every man was 
wanting to re-esta sil and good govern- 
ment—that the in-chief wished not 
to draw them into danger, while any doubt 
could remain of his success, but as that was now 
} at one and all would hearti- 


seemic 


reac 


commanaer- 


certain, he truste d th 


ly join, and give effect to necessary measures 
for that } urpose.”” Those who had fam s were 
informed ** That they would be permitted to re- 
main at home, and torm a muiitia for t main- 
tenance of peace an d good order, but from those 


rected that they 


who had neo families it was ex 





pe 
would chee! fully Ss 1 driving the ir ( ppres- 
sors, and all the miseries of war from their bor- 





was promised, ‘* That when 
allowed pay, ammu- 

manner as the 
*s troops. About the same Sir Hen- 
‘linton, in a proclamation, declared, [May 
if any person should thenceforward 


To such it 
would be 


ders.” 
on service, the ) 
same 
king id time, 
ry ( 
22,} ‘* That 


appear in arms in order to prevent the establish- 
ment of his majesty’s government In that coun- 
try. or should un ler ai 1y pretence or authority 


whatever, attempt to compel any other person 
or persons so to do, or who should hinder the 
faithful subjects from joining 
those duties their allegiance 


be treated with 


king’s 
or from performing 
required, such 

the utmost severity, and their estates 


ns should 


nerso 


> imme.~ 
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diately seized for confiscation,’ [June 1.] Ina 
few days after, Sir Henry Clinton and admiral 
Arbuthnot, in the character of commissioners for 
restoring peace, offered tothe inhabitants with 
some exceptions, ** Pardon for their past treason- 
able offences, and in the pos- 
session of all those rights and immunities which 
they heretofore had enjoyed under a free British 
government, exempt trom taxation, except by 
their own legi : 


| 
a re-instatement 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


slatures.’ 

The capital having 
ject with the Pritish 
submission of tlie 


surrendered, the next ob-| 
was to secure the general | 
whole body of the 


people. 


| 

| 

To this end, they posted garrisons in different] 
arts of the country to awe the in 
They also marched with upwards of 2000 men | 
towards North Carolina. This caused an imme- 
diate retreat of some parties of Americans, who} 
had advanced into the northern extremity of 


habitants.— | 


a) 


ne Charleston. One 
about 300 continentals 


r 
> 


of these, consisting of 
’ commanded by colonel 


Buford, was overtaken at Wachaws by lieutene| 


ant colonel Tarleton, and completely defeated. 
Five out of six of the whole were either killed 
or so badly wounded, as to be incapable of be- 
ing moved from the field of battle; and this took 
place though they made such ineffectual oppo- 
sition as only to kill twelve and wound five of 
the British. This great disproportion of the kill- 
ed on the two sides, arose fron: the circumstance 
that Tarleton’s party refused quarter to the 
Americans, after they had ceased to resist and 
laid down their arms. 

Sir Henry Clinton having left about 4000 men 
for the southern service, embarked early in June 
with the main army for New-York. On his de- 
pariure the command devolved on lieutenant 
general Cornwallis. The season of the year, the 


coadi:ion of the army, and the unsettled state of | 


South Carolina, iinpeded the immediate invasion 
of North Carolina. 
instructions to the principal loyalists in that state, 
to attead to the harvest, prepare provisions, and 
remain quiet till the latter end of August or be- 
ginning of September. His lordship committed 
the care of the frontier to lord Rawdon, and re- 
pairing to Charleston, devoted his principal at- 
tention to the commercial and civil regulations 
of South-Carolina. In the mean time, the im- 
possibility of fleeing with their families and ef- 
fects, and the want of an army to which the mi- 
litia of the states might repair, induced the peo- 
ple in the country, to abandon all schemes of 
farther resistance. At Beaufort, Camden, and 
Ninety-Six, they generally laid down their arms, 
and sub.uitied either as prisoners or as subjects. 
Excepting the extremities of the state bordering 
on North Carolina, the inhabitants who did not 
flee out of the country preferred submission to 
resistance. This was followed by an unusual 


calm, and the British believed that the state was | 


thoroughly conquered. An opportunity was 
now given to make an experiment from which 
much was expected, and for the omission of 
which Sir Henry C!inton’s predecessor, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, had been severely censured. Ithad 


Americans were well affected to the British gov- 
ernment, and that under proper regulations, 
substantial service might be expected from them, 
in restoring the country to peace. At this crisis 
every bias in favor of Congress was removed. 
Their armies in the southern states were either 
captured or defeated. There was no regular 
force to the southward of Pennsylvania, which 
Was sufficient to awe the friends of royal gov- 
ernment. , Every encouragement was held forth | 
to those of the inhabitants who would with arms 


support the old constitution. Confiscation and | 


| 
|} cause 


{tuated by an hostile spirit. 
ischeme for obtaining 


South Carolina, with the expectation of reliev- | 


Earl Cornwallis dispatched | 


jfriends and countrymen.” J 
jconsidering this proclamation as a discharge 
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opposing its re-establishment. While there was} 
no regular army within 400 miles to aid the 
friends of independence, the British were in} 
force posted over all the country. The people 
were thus left to themselves, or rather strongly 
impelled to abandon an apparently sinking 
, and arrange themselves on the side of 
the conqucrors. Under these favorable circum-| 
stances, the experiment was made, for support-| 
ing the British interest by the exertion of loyal 
inhabitants, unawed by American armies or re- 
publican demagogues. It soon appeared that 
the disguise which fear had imposed, subsisted 
no longer than the present danger, and that the) 
minds of the people though overawed were ac-| 
In prosecuting the 


cesses had 
jascendency 
terrupted. The inducement to submission with 
many, wasa hope of obtaining a respite froin 
the calamities of w 
tish protection. Such were not less astonished 
than confounded, on finding themselves virtu- 
ally called upon to take arms in support of royal 
government. 
manner: After the inhabitants, by the specious 


| 
| 


as prisoners of war, a proclamation was issued 


part in settling and securing his 
covernment’—and in which it was declared 


lshould, from and after the 20th of June, be} 
freed from their paroles, and restored to all the| 
rights and duties belonging to citizens and in- 
habitants.”” And it was in the same proclama- 
tion farther declared, that all persons under the 
description above mentioned, who should after- 
wards neglect to return to their allegiance, and| 
to his majesty’s government, should be consid-| 
ered as enemies and rebels to the same, and| 
treated accordingly.” It was designed by this 
arbitrary change of the political condition of the| 
inhabitants fromm prisoners to citizens, to bring} 
them into a dilemma, which would force them| 
}to take an active partin settling and securing} 
ithe royal government. It involved a majority | 
lin the necessity of either fleeing out of the 
|country, or of becoming a British militia. With| 
|this proclamation the declension of British au-| 
jthority commenced, for though the inhabitants, 
fron: motives of fear or convenience, had gen- 
jerally submitted, the greatest part of them re- 
itained an affection for their American brethren, 
jand shuddered at the thought of taking arms 
Among such it was said, ** if we| 
} must fight, let it be on the side of America, our 
great number! 


i 








jagainst them. 


trom their paroles, armed themselves in sel{-| 


. 'defence, being induced thereto by the royal! 
been confidently asserted, that a majority of the| 


menaces, that they who did no: return to their| 
jallegiance as British subjects, must expect to| 
be treated as rebels. A great number from be-| 
ing in the power of the British, exchanged their| 
paroles as prisoners for the protection of subjects, | 
but this was done in many cases, with a secret 
|reservation of breaking the compulsory engage-| 


} 
| 


ment, when a proper opportunity should pre-| 


isent itself. 


A party always attached to royal government, | 
though they had conformed to the laws of the| 


jstate, rejoiced in the ascendency of the royal} 





arms, but their number was inconsiderable, in| 


iswer 


a military aid from the in-| 
| habitants, that tranquility which previous suc-| ests. 
procured was disturbed, and that| 
which arms had gained was in-| 


ar, under the shelter of Bri-| 


This was done in the following! 


promises of protection and security, had gener-| 
ally submitted as subjects, or taken their parole| 


iby Sir Henry Clinton, which set forth ** That} 
it was proper for all persons to take an active} 
majesty’s| 


‘That all the inhabitants of the province who) 
were then prisoners on parole, (those who were| 
jtaken in Fort Moultrie and Charleston, and | ireemen, he returned to his own state, and took 
such as were in actual confinement, excepted,)| 


ed by necessity, or induced by convenience, to 
accept of British protection. 
The precautions taken to prevent the rising 
of the royalists in North Carolina, did not an- 
the end. Several of the inhabitants of 
Tryon county, under the direction of colonel] 
Moore, took up arms, and were ina few days 
defeated by the whig militia, commanded by 
general Rutherford. Colonel Bryan, another 
loyalist, though equally injudicious as to time, 


quail 
was successful. Her the 71st regiment 


e reached 


| stationed in the Cheraws with about 800 men, 


assembled from the neighborhood of the river 
Yadkin. 

While the conquerors were endeavoring to 
strengthen the party for royal government, the 
Americans were not inattentive to their inter- 
Governor Rutledge, who during the siege 
of Charleston had been requested by general 
Lincoln to go out of town, was industriously 
and successfully negociating with North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Congress, to obtain a force 
for checking the progress of the British arms. 
Representations to the same effect, had also 
been made in due time by general Lincoln.— 
Congress ordered a considerable detachment from 
their main army, to be marched to the south- 
ward. North Carolina also ordered a large bo- 
dy of militia to take the field. As the British 
advanced to the upper country of South Caroli- 
na, a considerable number of determined whigs 
retreated before them, and took refuge in North 
Carolina. In this class was colonel Sumter, a dis- 
tinguished partisan, who was well qualified for 
conducting military operations. <A party of ex- 
iles from South Carolina, made choice of him for 
their leader. At the head of this little band of 


thé field against the victorious British, after the 
inhabitants had generally abandoned all ideas of 
farther resistance. This unexpected impedi- 
ment to the extension of British conqvests, 
roused all the passions which disappointed am- 
bition could inspire. Previous successes had 
flattered the royal commanders with hopes of 
distinguished rank among the conquerors of 
America, but the renewal of hostilities obscured 
the pleasing prospect. Flushed with the victo- 
ries they had gained in the first ofthe campaign, 
and believing every thing told them favorable to 
their wishes to be true, they conceived that they 
liad little to fear on the south side of Virginia. 
When experience refuted these hopes, they 
were transported with indignation against the 
inhabitants, and confined several of them on 
suspicion of their being accessary to the recom- 
mencement of hostilities. 

The first effort of renewed warfare was two 
months after the fall of Charleston, when 133 of 
colonel] Suniter’s corps, (July 12,) attacked and 
routed a detachment of the royal forces and mili- 
tia, which were posted in a lane at Williamson’s 
plantation. ‘This was the first advantage gain- 
ed over the British, since their landing in the 
beginning of the year. The steady persevering 
friends of America, who were very numerous in 
the north-western frontier of South Carolina, 
turned out with great alacrity to join colonel 
Sumter, though opposition to the British gov- 
ernment had entirely ceased in every other part 
of the state. His troops ina few days amount- 
ed to 600 men. With this increase of strength, 
he made a spirited attack on a party of the brit- 
ish at Rocky Mount, but as he had no artillery, 
and they were secured under cover of earth 
filled in between logs, he could make no impres- 
sion upou them, and was obliged to retreat.— 
Sensible that the minds of men are influenced 
by enterprize, and that to keep militia together 
it is necessary to employ them, this active parti- 
san attacked another of the royal detachment, 


death were threatened as the consequence of!comparison with the multitude who were oblig-| consisting of the prince of Wales’ regiment, 








and a large body of tories, posted at the Hang- 
ing Rock. The prince of W ale s’ regiment was 
almost totally destroyed. From 278 it was re- 


duced to 9. The loyalists, who were of that 


I 
party which had advanced from North Carolina 
under colonel Bryan, were dispersed. 
ic occasioned by the fall of Char! 
ted. The whig militia on the extremities of the 
state formed themselves into parties under lead- 
ers of their own choice, and sometimes attacked 
dbieaauants of the British army, but more fre- 
quently those of their own country men, who as 
a royal militia were ree ee with the king’s 
forces. 
people by agsuccession of gallant enterprizes, a 
respectable continental force was advancing 
through the middle states, for the relief of their 
southern brethren. With the hopes of relieving 
Charleston, {March 26,] orders were given for 
the Maryland and Delaware troops to march 
from general Washington’s head quarters to 
South Carolina, but the quarter-master-genera! 
was unable to put this detachment in motion as 
soon as Was intended. 

The manufacturers employed in providing fo. 
the army would neither go on with their busi- 
ness, nor deliver the articles they had completed, 
declaring they had suffered so much from the 
depreciation of the money, that they would not 
part with the ir property w ithout imu 
ment. Under these embarrassing circumstan- 
ces, the southern states re —s an aid 
the northern army, to be marched t! rough t ne 
intermediate space of 800 miles. The Mary! 
and Delaware troops were w th great exertions 
at length enabled to move, (April 16.) "Afies 
marching through Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
they embarked at the Head of Elk and landec 
soon alter at Petersburg, and thence proceeded 
through the country towards South Carolina. 
This force was at first put under the command 
of major general Paron de Kalb, and afterwards 
of general Gates. The success of the latter in 
the northern campaigns o! 1776 and 177, in- 
duced many to believe that his presence as 
commander of the southern army, would re- 
animate the friends of indepen fence. While 

| ‘alb commanded, a council of wa 


[he pan- 


ton daily aba- 


While § san ts ¢ +} “te P al 
nie Sumter Ke ‘pt up the Spirits of the 


nediate pay- 


Baron de Kalb 
had advised him to file off from the direct road 
to Camden, towards the well cultivated settle- 
ments in the vicinity of the Waxhaws: But 
general Gates on taking the command did not 
conceive this movement to be necessary, sup- 
posing it to be most for the interest of the states 
that he should proceed immediately with his 
army, on the shortest road to the vicinity of th 
British encampment. This led through a barren 
country, in passing over which, the Americans 
severely felt the scarcity of provisions. Their 
murmurs became audible, and there were stron¢e 


appoemnens of mutiny, but the officers who} 


hared every calamity in common with the pri- 


vates, interpose d, and conciliated them toa ea! 


tient sufferance of their hard lot. ‘They princi- 
pally subsisted on lean cattle, picked up in the 
woods. The whole army was under the neces- 
‘ity of using green corn, and peaches in the 
place of bread. They were subsisted for sever- 
al days on the latter alone. Dysenteries became 
common in consequence of this diet. The heat 
of the season, the unhealthiness of the climate, 
wether with insufficient and u 
food, threatened destruction to the army. Thi 


wholesome 





common soldiers, inst “ad of desponding, began 
after some time to be merry with their misfor- 
tunes. They used ‘*starva e 1 cant word 
and vied with each other in burlescuing thei 
situation. The wit and humor displayed on the 


occasion contributed not a little to reconcile 
them to their sufferings. The American army, 
(Aug. 13,) having made its way through a coun- 
try of pine- -barren, sand-hills and swamps, reach- 
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ed Clerm« mt, 13 miles from Camd » (Aug. 14.) 
The next day general Stephens santead with a 
large body of Virginia militia. 














Asthe American army approached South Ca- 
rolina, 'ord Rowden concentrated his force : 
Camden. ‘he retreat of the British from the 
out-post, the advances of the American 
and the im pol tic conduct of the conqueror 
wards their new su cts, concurred at th 
juncture to produce a general revolt in favor of 
Congress. ‘The people were daily more dissat- 


isfied with their situation. Tired of war, 1} 


h ad subt nitted to British government with th 
expecta on oft oe tl I cond on, u 
they « soon found t ir mistake. The greatest ad- 
dress should havs es n practis od towards the in- 
habitants in order tosecond the views of the pa- 
rent state, in re-uniting the revolted colonies to 
her government. Th at the peoples ht be in- 
duced to return to the condition of subjects, 
their minds and affections, as well as their ar- 
mies, ought to have been conquered. This de- 





licate task was rarely attempted. The officers, 


private s, and followers of the royal army, we 
1! . © ‘ = ; as 
generally more intent on amassing iortunes 


plunde ‘rr and Tapine, than on pro noting a re- 
union of the dissevered members of the empire. 


Instead of increasing the number of real friends 


to roval governme nty they disgusted those that 
they found. The hi 
| } 


ch spirited citizens of Caro- 


na, im) patte nt of th rrapine and Insolence, re- 


i 


joiced in the prospect of freeing their country 


. . . . me 
from its oppressors. Motives of this kind, to- 
rether with a “prevailing attachment to the 
cause of independence, induced many to break 


through ail ties to join general Gates, and more 








to wish him ti ietest success. 
my ' Ls 
if Slmiial janguace and appearanc 
tween I id American arniues, gave 
opportunities for imposing on the inhabitants 


Lieutenant colonel 
assumil } 





passed themselves 
vance of genera 
neighboring miilitix rly 
Mr. Bradley, to co-operate with their suppos 
friends, but after some } 
thrown aside, Bradley anc 
carried to Camden, and confined there as pris- 
oners. 

General Gates on reaching the 
South Carolina, issued a prociamation in 
the patriotic citizens ‘to join heartily¢a rescu- 
ing themselves and their country, from the op- 
pression of a government imposed on them by 
the ruffian hand of conquest.” He also gave 
‘assurances of forgiveness and perfect sec ur 
to such of the unfortunate citizens as had om n 
induced by the terror of sanguinary punishment, 
the menace of confiscation, and the arbitrary 
measures of military domination, apparently to 
acquiesce under the British government, and 
to make a forced declaration of allegiance and 
support to a tyranny, Ww hich the indignant souls | 
of citizens resolved on freedom, inwardly re- 
volted at with horror and detestation,” 
ing only from his amnesty ‘those who in the 
hour of devastation, had exercised acts of bar- 
barity and depredatign on the persons ar id pro- 
perty of their fellow-citizens.” The army with 
which Gates advanced, was by the arrival ot 
Stephens’ militia, increased nearly to 4000 me 
but of this large number, the whole regular 





frontier of 
riting 





e acept- 


force was only 900 infantry and 70 cavalry.— 
On the approach of Gates, Earl Cornwallis hast- 
ened from Charleston to Camden, and arrive 

re onthe 14th. The force which his lord- 


ship found collected on his arrival, was 1700 in- 
fantry and 300 cavalry. This inferior num! 
would have justified a retreat, but he chose} 
rather to nat his fortune on the decision of a} 


battle. Onthe night of the 15th, he marched 


;}diateliy on the ieit oi 


I mm Canden wit his whoie torce, tend ng 
t k the Am L in their camp at Cier- 
ynit. I: geht G s oO g 
5 eo ) \V x - ul iS al V li = 
tion, \ ’ ‘ ( gtoaneiig € 
position, about $ n ya Camden. The Amer- 


ican army Was ¢ ered to 1 cl at 10 o’clock 


P. M. in the following « ae yne! Armand’s 
ivance ca ys ef P { eht in- 
fantry,on t right flan of « A ind’s 
Indian-file, 200 y sf ! - Major 
Armstrone’s light inta y 1 the same ler as 
olonel! Porterfield’s on t hank oO ie lee 
yn) ivan i guard of ft t, compos of the 
idvanced piquets, first brigade of Maryland, se- 
cond brigade of Maryland—division of North 
Carolina, Virginia rear guard, volunteer cavalry, 
upon flanks of the baggage equ divided. 
Che lig nfantry upon « i flank were order- 
( to ch up p cavalry, 1 it 
3 iid Le attacked Fritish cavalry, and 
colonel Armand wa 1 in that case to 
S ld t icK at ° 
Th ince Oi l 1 t} e night 
ind eng i. Some « ‘ ry of Armand’s 
on, being wounded in fi fire, fell 
ick on others, who recoiled so suddenly, that 
the first Maryland regiment was en, and 





the whole line of the army was thrown into 
confusion This first impression struck deep, 
und dispirited the militia. The American army 


soon recovered its order, and both they and 
t iversaries kept r ground, and occa- 
. skirmished through the night. Colonel 





Id, a most excellent officer, on whose 








ubilities general Gates particu y depénded, 
P ] mm th ar! Y rt of byt ¥ } 

yas wounded in the early part of this night ate 
anal e + - } ~ vs - ] 
tack. In the morning as re and general en- 
gagement took place. At the first onset, a great 

iy ) y g I | 
“i f oit ar VY, on 

a es V j tish 

arms, and W } i 
Q e 4 
ii i . ce 
7 
I olina n a {i 

it the contin 
. 
rignt wing ol e army, 
In numbers to the bY $ 
. 
ina n uned the co 
ar. 5: 
yn. yever dia 2n ac 





for some time they had clearly the advantage of 
their opponents, and wet possession of a 


owered at 

last by numbers, and nearly surroun ded by the 
enemy, thi y were com} lled reluctantly to leave 
the ground. In justice to the North Carolina 
militia it should be remarked, that part of the 
brigade commanded by general Gregory acquit- 
ted themselves well. They were formed imme- 
€ the continentals, and kept 

the fieid while they had a cartridge to fire. Gen- 
eral Gregory himself was twice wounded by a 
bayonet in bringing off his men, and several of 
his brigade, who were made prisoners, had no 
| wounds except from bayonets.* Two hundred 
and ninety American wounded prisoners were 
carried into Camden, after this action. Of thia 
number 206 were continentals, 82 were North 
Carolina militia, and 2 were Virginia militia. 
The resistance made by each corps, may in 
some degree be estimated from the number 
wounded. The Americans lost the whole of 


conside rable body of prisoners: over} 





thei! illery, eight field pieces, upwards of 200 
Ww: and the greatest part of their baggage. 
\ their officers were Separated trom 





Every corps was 
The fugitives 
Mr. William- 
son surgeon-general of the North Carolina mili- 
tia. who after the battle went into Camden with 


*This detail was furnished by 
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who fied by the common road, were pursued | 
above 20 miles by the horse of Tarleton’s legion, 
and the way covered with arms, baggage | 
and wagons. Baron de Kalb, the second in} 
command, a » and experienced officer, 
tak t next day of 
woun who was a German bj 
rth, been in the French service. He 
sad travelled through the British province, about 
he time of the stamp act, and 1s said to have} 
reported to his superiors on his return, ‘* that 
the colonists were so firmly and universally at- 
tachec to Great B 
their loyalty.”’ 

inonument 
Annapoli 
General 


wounde 


\\ 


} 


ave 


was | 


n oner and died on tl h 


r 


| 


iv 


- A ) 


id lon r 


‘ 
t 


iron, 


ic 
he 


} 
] 


The 
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iG 


Congress resolved that a 
be erected to his memory in 
, With a very honorable inscription. 
Rutherford of North Carolina, was 
d and taken prisoner. 

The royal army fought with great bravery, 
but the completeness of their victory was in a 
great degree owing to their superiority in caval- 
ry, andthe precipitate flight of the American 
militia. Their whole loss is supposed to have 
amounted to several hundreds: ‘To add to the 
distresses of the Americans, the defeat of Gates 
was immediately followed by the surprize and 
dispersion of Sumter’s corps. While the former 
was advancing near to the British army, the lat- 
who had previously taken post between Camden 
and Charleston, took a number of prisoners, and 
captured sundry British stores, together with 
their convoy. On hearing of the defeat of his 


shou 


¢ 
t 


+ 
c 


superior officer, he began to retreat with his| 


prisoners and stores. Tarleton, with his legion, 
and a detachment of infantry pursued with 
such celerity and address as to overtake and 
surprize this party at Fishing The 
British rode their camp lefore they 
prepared for defence. ‘The retreating Ameri- 
cans, having been four days with little or no 
sleep, were more obedient to the calls of nature, 
than attentive to her first law, seli-preservation. 
Sumter had taken every prudent precaution to 
prevent a surprize, but his videttes were so 
overcome with fatigue, that they neglected their 
duty. With great difficulty he got a few to 
stand their ground for a short time, but the 
“reater part fled 

woods. He artillery, and his whole 
detachment was eithe ‘ 
persed. The prisoners he had Jateiy taken were 
all re-taken. On the 17th and 18th of August 
about 150 of Gates’ army rendezvoused at Char- 
lotte, These had reason to apprehend that they 
would be immediately pursued and cut to 
pieces. Shere was no magazine of provisions 
in the town, and it was without any kind of de- 
fence. It was therefore concluded to retreat 
to Salisbury. A circumstantial detail of this, 
would be the picture of complicated wretched- 
ness. There were more wounded men than 
could be conveniently carried off. The inhab- 
itants] hourly expecting the British to advance 
into their settlement, and generally intending 
to flee, could not attend to the accommodation 
of the suffering soldiers. Objects of distress oc- 
curred in every quarter. There were many 
who stood in need of kind assistance, but there 
were few who could give it to them. 
men Were to be seen 
some without any. 
tion, poverty, hurry 
ously marked 


Creek. 
into 


é ft 


al 


f his corps 
lost all his 


r 
i 


mt 
e 


Several 
with but one arm, and 
Anxiely, 


‘ 
4 


he gloomy scene. 
circuinstances the remains of that numerous ar- 
my, Which had lately caused so much terror to 
the friends of Great Britain, retreated to Salisbu- 
ry and soon after to Hillsborough. General 


at 
ai 


yli 


ritain, that nothing could shake | 


were | 


to the river or the} 


killed, captured or dis- | 


pain and dejec-| 
and confusion, promiscu-|that the measure had been “ adopted from mo- 
Under these | 


xr 
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Cornwallis, yet the season and bad health of his To compel the re-establis hinent of British gov 
army, restrained him from pursuing his con- ernment, lord Cornwallis, in about four weeks 
quests. By the complete dispersion of the con- aiter his victory, (Sept. 16,) issued a procla- 
tinental forces, the country was in his power.) mation for the sequestration of all estates belong- 
The present moment of triumph seemed there-| Ing to the active friends of independence. By 
fore the most favorable conjuncture, for break- this he constituted *‘ John Cruden commissioner, 


t 


ing the spirits of those who were attached to in- with full power and authority, on the receipt 
dependence, ‘To prevent their future co-opera- of an order or warrant, to take into his pos- 
tion with the armies of Congress, a severer poli-| session the estates both real and personal (not 
cy was henceforward adopted. | included in the capitulation of Charleston,) of 
“Unfortunately for the inhabitants, this was| those in the service or acting under the author- 
taken up on grounds which iavolved thousands| ity of the rebel Congress, and also the estates 
in distress, and nota few in the loss of life.| both real and personal, of those persons who by 
The British conceived themselves in possession| an open avowal of rebellious principles, or by 
of the rights of sovereignty over a conquered] other notorious acts, manifested a wicked and 
country, and that therefore the efforts of the! desperate perseverance in opposing’ the re-es- 
citizens to as-ert their independence, exposed| tablishment of his majesty’s just and lawful au- 
them to the penal consequences of treason and) thority ;”’ and it was farther declared * That any 
rebellion. Influenced by these opinions, andj person or persons obstructing or impeding the 
transported with indignation against the inhabi-| said commission in the execution of his duty, 
}tants, they violated the rights which are held| by the concealment or removal of property or 
lsacred between independent hostile nations.—)| otherwise, should on conviction be punished as 
| Orders were given by lord Cornwallis ** that all) aiding and abetting rebellion.” 

ithe inhabitants of the province, who had not sub-| 


} 
| 
| U 


An adherent to independence was now con- 
| mitted, who had taken part in this revolt, should| sidered as one who courted exile, poverty and 
be punished with the greatest rigor—that they| ruin. Many yielded to the temptation; and be- 
should be imprisoned, and their whole property| came British subjects. The mischievous effects 
taken from them or destroyed.” Ile also order-| of slavery, in facilitating the conquests of the 
ed in the most positive manner * that every mi-| country, how became apparent. As the slaves 
jitia man, who had borne arms with the Bbritish,| had no interest at stake, the subjugation of the 
and aiterwards joined the Americans, should be| state was a matter of no consequence to them. 
put to death.” 


1 
At Augusta, at Camden, and| Instead of aiding in its defence, they by a varie- 
elsewhere, several of the inhabitants were hang-| ty of means threw the weight of their little in- 
led in consequence of these orders. The men} fluence into the opposite scal 
| who suffered had been compelled by the neces- Though numbers broke through all the ties 
| sities of their families, and the prospect of sav-| which bound them to support the cause of Amer- 
\ing their property, to make an involuntary sub-| ica, i/lustrious sacrifices were made at the shrin: 
mission to the royal conquerors. Experience) of liberty. Several of the richest men in th 
soon taught them the inefficacy of these submis-| state suffered their fortunes to remain in the 
sions. This in their opinion absolved them from | power and possession of their conquerors, rath- 
ive obligations of thelr engagements to support] er than stain their honor, by joining the enemies 
the ,oyal cause, and left them at liberty to fol-| of their country. The patriotism of the ladies 
low tucir inclinations. To treat men thus cir-| contributed much to this firmness. They crowd- 
cumsianced, with the severity of punishment| ed on board prison ships, and other places of 
usually inflicted on deserters and traitors, might! confinement, to solace their suffering country- 
have a political tendency to discourage farther| men. While the conquerors were regaling them- 
revolts, but the impartial world must regret that| selves at concerts and assemblies, they could 
the unavoidable horrors of war, should be ag-! obtain very few of the fair sex to associate with 
gravated by such deliberate effusions of human} them; but no sooner was an American office 
blood. 





e. 


| 


| 





} 


' 
} i 
| 


| introduced as a prisoner, than his company was 
Notwithstanding the decisive superiority of! sought for, and his person treated with every 
the British armies in South Carolina, several of| possible mark of attention and respect. On other 
the most respectable citizens, though in the pow-| occasions the ladies in a great measure retired 
er of their conquerors, resisted every temptation! fromthe public eye, wept over the distresses of 
to resume the character of subjects. Toenforce! their country, and gave every proof of the 
a general submission, orders were given by lord] warmest attachment to its suffering cause.— 
Cornwallis immediately after his vietory, to send Among the numbers who were banished from 
out of South Carolina a number of its principal) their families, and whose property was seized 
citizens. Li utenant governor Gadsden, most} by the conquerors, many examples could be pro- 
of the civil and militia officers and some others,! duced of ladies cheerfully parting with their 
who had declined exchanging their paroles for! sons, husbands, and brothers, exhorting them 
the protection of British subjects, (Aug. 27,)| to fortitude and perseverance; and repeatedly 
were taken up, puton board a vessel in the har-! entreating them never to suffer family attach- 
bor, and sent to St. Augustine. : 


trie remmonstrated against the 


« 


| 


| 
| 
| 


¢ 
t¢ 


General Moul-!| ments to interfere with the duty they owed to 
confinement and/ their country. When, in the progress of the 
removal of these gentlemen, as contrary to their; war, they were also comprehended under a gel- 
rights derived from the capitulation of Charles-| eral sentence of banishme t, with equal resolu- 
ton. They at the time challenged their! tion they parted with their native country, and 
adversaries to prove any conduct of theirs, which! the many endearments of home—followed their 
merited expulsion from their country and fami-! husbands into prison-ships and distant lands, 
lies. They received no farther satisfaction, than) where they were reduced to the necessity of 


Y 
nh 
v } 

y 12 


same ia 


} 


a 


e 


J | 
. : | iron receiving charity. 
tives OT } habitants a r auch ex: es : ak 
ce — lcci Pde ee “pre ene by such ( xan ple S, as well as by a 
b ot | high sense of honor and the love of their coun- 


move from the country, all who refused to become try 


olicy.”? To convince the 


, a great proportion of the gentlemen of South 


subjects, an additional number of about thirty; Carolina deliberately adhered 
NS t} * a sa 


al ‘ 


to their first reso- 





Gates had previously retired to this last place, | 
and was there in concert with the government 
of North Carolina, devising plans of defence, 
and for renewing military operations, 

Though the: no 


« 
e 


| 


we army to oppose lord | 


citizens of South Carolina, who remained pris-! Jution, of risking life 
oners on parole, were s ent off to the same place| their liberties. Hitherto the royal forces in South 
in less than three months. General Rutherford| Carolina had been attended with almost unin- 
and colonel Isaacs, both of North Carolina, who terrupted success. Their standards overspread 
had been lately tuken near Camden, were ass0- the country, penetrated into every quarter, and 
ciated with them. triumphed over all opposition. 


and fortune in support of 














speedily re-uniting the dissevered members of !/settlements of tl 


the empire. It was now asserted with a confi- 
dence bordering on presumption, that such 
} 


troops as fought at Camden, put under such a | 


i 


commander as lord Cornwallis, would soon ex- 


tirpate rebellion, so effectually as to leave nojthe loyalis 


my 
Ait 


vestize of it in America. 
and army by an im 


lesson to the world. 


+} 


overspread at first the face of American affairs, |tions, as soon as the 


with a dismal gloom, but the day -of prosperity 


sequel, from that moment to dawn. Their pros- 
pects brightens d up, while thoss of their ene- 
] 


mies were obscured by disgrace, broken by defeat, 


} at 


and rapacious, while the real friends of inde-|tl 


pendence became resolute and determined. 


Carolina, and re-commencing a military opposi- 


tion to British government. Soon after that 


event, he was promoted by governor Rutledge, 


to the rank of brizadier-general. About the 
same time Marion wa promot d to the same 
rank, and in the northeastern extremities of the 
state, successfully prosecuted a similar plan.— 
This valuable officer after the surrender of 


Charleston, retreated to North Carolina. On the 


advance of general Gate he obtained a com- 


1 


mand of sixteen men. With these he penetra- 


ted through the cotintry, and took a position 
P ' 


} . } 


near the Santee. On the defeat of general} 


14 


Gates, he was compelled to abandon the state,| with colon 


but returned after an absence of a few days.—|Soutl 


For several weeks he had under his command 
only 70 men. A 


inconsiderable number he secured him 


t 
the midst of surrounding toes. Variousschemes 





were tried to detach the inhabitants from co-op- 


of houses on Pedee, Lynch’s creek and Black 


river, belonging to such as were supposed to do 


*.1 <7 ‘ ’ 
duty with Marion, or to be subservient to his 


views. This 
was intended. Re veng and d Sspair co opel +. 


had an effect different from what 


' } } 
keep Line ield. Having no houses to sneiter 


ted with patriotism, to make these ruined men |i 
e 


them, thé camps of their countrymen becam: 





their homes. For sevei 
his party were ob 





in the open air, 





and to shelter the the recesses of 
deep swamps. From thes treats they sallied 
out, whenever an of | ing th 
enemy, ol of er’ untry presented 
itself. 


Opposition to British gevernment was not 


1 


Sumierand Marion. It was at notime altogeth-|on the top of King’ 
er extinct in the extremities of the state. The|the confines of Nort 


disposition to revolt, which had been excited on 


the approach of general Gates, was not extin-|cey of 


euishie L by his defeat. The s; 
was overawed, but not subdued. The severity 


| ¢’ 1 ’ 


with which revolters who fell into the hands of! 


juced those who es- 


the British were treated, ink 
caped to persevere and seek safety in swamps. 
i 


the inhabitants in 1780, 
increase the royal force 
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The British ministry by this flattering posture |that a far 
of affairs, was once more intoxicated with the) 
hope of subjugating America. New plans were | Major Ferguson of the 71st 
formed, and great expectations indulged, .of|ticularly active 


1er opposition would only be a prolon- 
if not their utter ru 
giment, was 


gation of 


cause, and 


was expect 


SOUMINU Ce 


British ministry {sence, together with assurances a} 
7 pious confidence in the rj}movement ofthe royal army into North C 
own wisdom and prowess, were duly prepared it was hoped t t 
to give, in the'r apprcaching downfal, an useful|ment would be 


vice of 





1eir king. 


in “ol ’ - > every pre 
Che disaster of the army under general Gates, |aration was mad 


ouensive 
eason and the 
|Stores would permit. 

to the United States, began,as willappearin the} The spirit of enterprize, whicl 


mentioned as | 


\ arke, to make 
and at last covered with ruin. Elated with their | Augusta 
victories, the conquerers grew more insolent|was ol! 


Georgia; 


} mountains 
We have seen Sumter penetrating into South | 








te 


any directions from 


j anders 


respective ¢ 





HUueZvousey 
t one time, hardships and dan-|they were under no general command, 
gers reduced that number to 25, yet with this|though they were not cal | 
If in|any common authority, or indeed by any author- 
all, but that ot : : 
own minds. 
erating with him. Major Wemys burned scores |ism of a regular ari 


sneral impulse 


teers unde} 
m subsisted for weeks togeth« 
bread or i liquors, and sle 
blankets. The runni 
od, and the heavens, o1 
their only cov- 
ions thrown into 
pl es of beef 


earth afforded t 
5 ae Pe a. | 

1ths, uarion and |at most the 
Kars of cor 
fire, with vceasional su 


lison, killed and roasted 
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1either commis rs, nor store 
men, and mot 
wholly confined tothe partics commanded by | fleetest horses. These attac 
: and from i 
jects. The late 
very uneas 
' \ , - r1'3¢ @} atta 
outh Carolina led attacked they atte 

f a few hundred y 


irit of the people /on 
ad The deteat of Major Fercuson, added to these 


| manded 
one of which attacked on the east end, and the 
Ferguson with great bold- 
he assailants with fixed bayonet 
From the time of the general submission of]! and compelled them successively to reti 
yains had been taken to| they only fell back alittle way, and getting 
by the co-operation of| hind trees and rocks, renewed their fir 
the yeomanry of the country. The British per-| most every direction. 


ieVve land, 


other in the 
ness attacked 


within gunshot of his army, disch 
pieces, and made their escape. The pamic occa- 


. ; - > seneral Gates had in a 
The British being uncov-| sioned by the defeat of general Gat nad 


suaded the people to form a royal militia, by repre- }ered, were aimed at by the American marksmen, 
senting that every prospect ot succeeding in their jand m 
scheme of independence was annihilated, and| number of the killed were found to have been 


great measure worn off. The « . 
Ferguson and the consequent retreat of lord 
g 


unusual <BSatte ts 
Cornwallis, encouraged the American militia to 
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he Ame! 3 ( of covering 
‘mselves in their appt i he. pur- 

} } eo} ena ‘ 
ahis mircn on Charging ana ¢ Ving the fi t 
rty of the militia which gave way, he micht 
lave got off with the most of his men, but his 

‘ 3 

conquera en S ad ¢€ r to i oO 
irr¢ nd Att sey e co t h ] elv- 


g left, and all prospect of successful resistance 


ng at an end, th contest was ended by the 
! yn of t urvivors. Uy rds of 8C0 be- 
le prisoners, and 225 had been previously 
lled or wounded. Verv few of t “acsailants 
I, but nu c Vv lams, 
istinzuished ( -s dis- 
ict, W ) ad V 4 1e@ 
sta S it ¢ j ~ t Te 1 
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5 I 6 6 
the pratica 3] to carry them 
I / 7 7 
to execution. The unexpected advantage 


hich the An cans gained over him and his 





val c 
how the scales were likely to incline, and reserv- 
themselves till tl Rritish army, by its own 
unassisted efforts, should gain a decided supe- 
riority. 
In a few weeks after the ceneral action near 
umden, lord Cornwallis left a small force in 


und marched with the main army 





wards Salisbury, intending to push forwards 


that drrection. While on his way thither, 


the North Carolina militia was very industrious 
and successful in annoying his detachments. 


Riflemen frequently penetrated near his camp, 


behind trees made sure of their ob- 
conquerors found their situation 
vy. being exposed to unseen dangers 
mpted. to make an excursion of only 
d vards from their main body.— 
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cumstances, cave a serious alarm to lord 
‘ornwallis, and he soon after retreated to W inns- 
yugh. As he retired the militia took sev- 


1 of his waggons, and single men rode up 
reed thei 





lefeat of Major 
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y few, but general Sumter re- 
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{i conduct he dis- 
british detach- 
applause of his 


Congress 


the 
coune 


eral Gates was 
the field. H 
rough he advance 


bury, (Nov.) and ve- 
after to Chariott tle lo 


ry s00n hac 
thing in his | r to repair the injuries of his 
defeat, and wz rain in a condition to face the 


qaqone every 


muence Whica popuial 


1acommonwealth, 

le him, and to o1 
held on his conduct. 

rmer resolve, that who- 
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could accuse 
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The public, sore 
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y would omit no opportunity of 
world the gratitude which the 
his military character.” 


r with 
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every idea 
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ienated from 

heir former allegiance. 
r, that the exy retaining 

them in subjection, would have exceeded all 
i f the British garris 

n resistance in the vicinity of the 

y were established, but as soon 
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people | 
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spirit of revolt hostile 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Campaign of 1780, in the Northern States. 
W hil war in South Carolina, 


the raged 
campaign of 1780, in the northern states, was 


the 
bar- 


ren of importantevents, At the close of the prece- | 


° “ ’ 1 
Aimerican northern army took 


and built 


ding campaign, the 
Morristown themselves huts, 


tice 
re. 


Valley Forg well 
the country from the excur- 


This position was 
> cover 


sh, being only 20 miles 


ne 
Surprize 


made an effectual attempt (Jan. 


a party of the enemy on Sta- 


1. While he was on the island, a num- 


persons from the Jersey side pass¢ d ove 


plundered the inhabitants, who had submit- 
he British government. In these ti 
ion, licentious persons fixed 


i> oe 
aivided the i 


tim 


an Opportu- t 


were in the habit of going 


ts of the opposite party, and | 


distressing their 
ieful depredations. 
year 1780, while th 

by the expedition against 
riestol the british were apprehensive 
( : Y or} The rare circum- 


\ yyric 
4 UlLWNe 


existed, of a conneXion 


ol 


tence 
¢ 


In 


TOy- 


shan 


m0s 


of the 
for 


be- 
means 


e, but 
san 


ol 


army 
neral Knip- 
New York, 
lied the in 
a militia for its 


ly formed thems« 


liscovered great zeal i 


Ay 
AN 


incursion was made into Jersey from New 
York with 5000 men, (June 16,) commanded by 
lieutenant general Kniphausen. ‘They landed 
at | beth-town, and proceeded to Connecticut 
Inthis neighborhood lived the Rev. Mr. 

‘ald | 


aldwell, a presbyterian clergyman of 


ty, ability and influence, whose suc- 
ions in animating the Jersey militia 
ights, had rendered him partic- 
> Brit When th 


cou 


ir i 
sto the J h. » roy- 
ry, a 
his 
, instant 
her through 
was ¢ 
with her body at the request 
an officer of the new levies, was moved to some 


of the room, in w 
} 1) 
children. He 


ndow hich she 


ol 


; utes. 
ito 


ltacked. 
ithe town. 


}out on their return 
practice W hich had been first in- | 


|Perhaps they flattered themselves 


them- | 


1 ' 
sh ib 


enemies, | 


the | 


i had 
}and cruisers 


jihad formerly 


lor 


tting | 
i1tlLing 


distance, and then the house and every thing in 
it was reduced to ashes. The British burn 
about 12 other houses, and also the Presbyterian 
church, and then | led to Springfield. As 
they advanced t annoyed by colonel 


rocet 


' 


On their approach 
town, they were farther 
Maxwell, who with a few 
troops prepared Ke) dispute its 
passage. “They a halt and after re- 
turned to Elizabeth-town. Before they had re- 
treated, the whole American army at Morristown 
marched to oppose them. While this royal de- 
tachment was in Jersey, Sir Henry Clinton re- 
turned with his victorious troops from Charles- 
ton to New York. He ordered a 
to Kniphausen, and the whole advanced a 
towards Springfield. They were now 
opposed by general Greene, with a considerable 
body of conting ntal troops. Colonel Angel with 
his regiment and a piece of artillery was posted 
to secure the bridge in front of the town. <A se- 
vere action took place which lasted forty min- 
forced Americans 

retire. General Greene took post with his 
troops on a range of hills, in hopes of being at- 


Dayton with a few militia. 
to the bridge near the 
opposed by general 
continental 


Was 


made soon 


reintorcement 
se- 


cond time 


Superior numbers the 


I 


Instead of this the British began to burn 

Near fifty , 
duced to ashes. The 
were pursued by the 
entered Elizabeth-tow 


dwelling houses were re- 
British then retreated, but 
enraged militia, till they 
The next day they set 
New York. The 5 of 
action was about 80, and 
that of the British was supposed to be consider- 
; It is difficult to tell what was the 
precise object of this expedition, Perhaps the 
royal com:manders hoped get possession ot 
Morristown, and to destroy the American stores. 
that the in« 

the recent loss 
submit without 
of the conti- 
but if these 
disappointed in 
yn which was made by 
farmers, contrasted with the same 
year 1776, made it evident that 

heir aversion to Great Britain contin- 

ued in full force, but that the practical habits of 


n. 
to loss 
the Americans in the 
niore. 


to 


habitants were so dispirited | 
of Charleston, that they woul 
resistance ; and that the 
! ' } 
nental army would desert 
were their views, they 
The firin Oppo itl 


ry 
d 
soldiers 
to them: 


were 
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tn. 


service and danger had ‘improved the country 
: ) 
militia, so as to bring them near to an equality 


| with regular troops. 


By such desultory operations, were hostilities 
carried on at this time in the northern states.— 
[Individuals were killed, houses were burnt, and 
much mischief done; but nothing was effected 
which tended either to reconcile or merit subju- 
gation. : 

The loyal Americans who had fied within the 
ritish lines, commonly called refugees, reduced 
a pre datory war Intosystem. On their petition 
to Sir Henry Clinton, they had been, in the year 
1779, permitte d to set up a distinct government 
n New York. under called the 
board of assoc tated The Vy 
fleet of privateers 
aid of which, they commit- 
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a jurisdiction 
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honorable loyalists. 


: 1: nt , . 
Sometning ike a small 
by the 


A party of them who 
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s Ina they left 
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nsel) War- 

wage 
rsecutors, and to endeavor 
Sin their power, to obtain 

pensation for their sufferings.’’ These 
ted loyalists eagerly embraced every adventure, 
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till the year 1780. Under the pressure of sul- 1¢ ited and abused. Youa 

ferings from this cause, the officers of the Jersey| ble that in order to procure your liberty you 
line addressed a memorial to their sta legisla-| quit your leaders, and join your real 
ture, Setting forth, ** that jour montos pay of a' who scorn to Impose upon you, and wi 
private, would not procure for his family a sin-| receive you with Open arms, 

ele bushel of whe ut, that tl pa oft a colonel; your errors. , OU are told you 

would not p ise oats for his horse, that a| by a numerous militia. ‘This is 





sociate then to Lhe i ce use 





common laborer or express-rider 


1 \ 
times as much as an American officer.”” They} and join the british army, wl 








urged ‘* that unless a speedy and ample remedy; permitte d to dispose of yourselves as you 
was provided, the total dissolution of their line About the same time, or rather a |:ttl 
was inevitable.’’ and coneluded with saying.) the news arrived of the reduction oi | 
‘‘ that their pay should either be made up in Mex-| ton, and the ec ipture of the whole A 
can dollars or insomething equiva t. In ad- yutherp army. Such was the firmness 
dition to the insufficie of their pay and sup-| common soldiery, and so strong their atta 
port, other causes of discontent prevailed. The! to the cause oi th country, that thoug 
original idea of a continental army, to be raised, ger impelled, want urged, and British i 





paid, subsisted and regulated upon an equal and, vited them to a change of sides, yet on t 


uniform principie, had enina great neasure val oi but a scanty supply Of meat tor 





exchanged for state esta hments. This mis-} mediate subsistence, multtary duty was chee 
-| ly p ior fd, aNd ho uNncouImMOon desert 























9, did not arriy oifs hiewnes pite tel! you who are born lt! ALmerica, that you 
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mat the commencement oi 








the W d so ‘rifice property 
for the then in a great de- 
gree subdsi¢ ° inough they stii retained their 
good WV S for t cause, yett e€ did not ecar- 














daily varying, butin an unceasing progression 
trom ad to worse. Laws were made against 

- itercour ‘ uf icy were execute | In the 
vanner laws uniformly hay been in the eva- 
210n of W cn u 1gvs in ied t 

in addition tot s€ disast S ym s! ort crops, 
and depreciating money, disorder and confu- 
sion pervaded the de tmen rsu ying the 
army. systems for these purpos had been 
jastiiy adopted, Ww \ Inadequate to 
t end proposed ) provide 1o0r an army un- 
; } ¢ } } j < Pt 
der the st establisiments, and with-a full 
I itary chest, isa work of difficulty, and though 
guarded by the precautions which time and ex- 


‘rience have suggested, opens a donor to many 
frauds ; but it was the hard case of the Ameri- 


cans to be cailed on to aischarge tials duty with- 


out suficient knowledze of the business, and 
una “digested Sys ns, and with a paper 
cu cy tha S$ ( two days of the same 
Vaile. \ > ¢ pt ; ira } Were pr ct sed. 
econo 5 XK li © 
Lo viat i evils, Congress ado d the 
ex iient ol nding a coimmitt of tueirown 
dy to tn camp of t r main army. Mr. 
i 2 


Schuyler of New York, Mr. Peabody of New 


ir. Mathews of South Caroli- 





na, were appointed. They were furnished with 
ample powers and instructions to reform abuses ; 
ms, and to establish new 


to alter prec 
} his committee proceeded 


ones 1n their 














to ca in and thence wrote sundry 

lett » Congress and the states, in which they 

confirmed the represent ys previously made 

ot é sa also rs every where pre- 
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cessive days without 1 t--that the army was 
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S- oOo 1 t wer the necessities of the A 
- mv, ut g hi W ishingtionu Wa ( 
} cali on ti izistrates Ol 1 a icent ¢ 
) led quant oi pro ms, to 
a s and local advantages, furnished th plied in a given number oi days. At oth 
troops not only with clothing, but with man 1e was compelied to send out detac 
conveniences, Others sup} i d thi nu With some 11S troops, » LaKe proy sions at th | yi} 
necessaries, but on 1iore cont ed ile. \ yonet i i t cil ° ii} ex per 
few, from their particular situation, could do lit-| iengih 1 1, for the country in th 
tle or nothing at all. The off $5 and men 1 é rmy A Ho iui 5s =e 
the routine of qauty, mixed Gdany and co P ed! impressmen were not oO hy ith urious 
circumstances. Those who fared worse than} morals and discipline of the army, butt 
others, were dis ied with a service which) aliené 1c affections of the people. : 
made s | injurious distinctions. From caus the support, Which the American gen¢ 
cl th Kil 1, Superada i to a complication o | eviou > 4 \pel needa irom Lil j i 
wants and ufferings, a « Spo yn Oo mu 1\ yroceecdea irotn the a ence i treatn 
egan to show it i] 2 At im army.— received irom tuelr OWN army, CO ipal 
This bro! forth into full action amone th -| Wilat to iffered from the wo: an 
diers which were tatio i at Fort Schuyler.) eral, whom the inhabitants hitherto rega 
Chirty-one o ie men of t garrison went ofl | t rj ctor, had new no ailternauy 
» 2 bod ° i ug } ] i Ll, SIX n ol I dis 111d ils troops, yritos tppor til l 
re overtal , and tl en of t i Che situation of general Washington v 
ert LY OA Be \ u t Lm ,| he eil ira ig. The ar: 1) looked t 
wo ft ents of ( mec t tre mutin provis S, th bhild itant 2 Ik nec.ion 
1 got under arms. J y « ed to re-| propert y the one, and. no 
urn home, or to gain subsistence at the point of! the other tle less than an im} 
the bayonet. Their officers reasoned with them,| ty. ‘10 ] rand subordination 
and urged every argument, that could either in-| army of licans, even when well f 
terest their pride or their passions. They were} paid an l clothed, would have been a I 
reminded of their good conduct, of the impor- hiculty ; but to retam them in servic 
tant objects for which they were contendiag,| Strain them with discipline, when destiti 
it tl ranswer was, ** our Liat ig i yo; Oly of th comiorts, but olen of the 
great, and we want present relief.’ After; ries of life, required address and abil 
uch expostulation, they were at izth pre-| such magnitude as are rarely found in 
d upon t » tot rhuis. It remarka-/ nature. 1 this choice of difficulties, 
oe t } mu ou ( | l th ( -| Wash Ln ( Ly h pt I army 
( utt > ¥ li a t ire gu t col u ‘ t i i ) ich a r 
the Penz . line, \ hina tew months, co iand the approbation both of the a 
hall } afte ! , planned and ex of the citiz 4 
it | a mucin more & ) i oit, than la ») great a Scareity, ih ¢& country : 
which they now suppressed. While the army abounding with provisions, appears eXtra rdina-| had neither sugar, coffee, tea, choc ite, wine 
was in this feverish state of disco nt from: ry, but various remote causes had concurre 





nor spirituous liquors yf any kind—that very 
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A tide misfortune from all quarters was at 
this time pouring in upon the United States. 
There appe d not, however, in their public 
bodies, the smallest disposition to pure hase 
ty any sort. They seeme »d to 
rise in the midst of their distresses, and to gain 
strength from the pressure of calamities. When 
neither command money nor 
of their army, the ci- 
ladelphia formed an association to 
of articles for their 
suffering soldiers. The sum of 300,000 dollars 
was subscribed ina few days, and converted 
into a bank, the principal design of which was 
to purchase for the troops, in the 
most prompt and efficacious manner. The ad- 
vantages of this institution were great, and par- 
ticularly enhanced by the critical time in 
it was instituted. The loss of Charleston, and 
the subsequent British victories in Carolina, pro- 
duced effects directly the reverse of what were 
lt being the deliberate resolution of 
never toreturn to the govern- 
Britain, such unfavorable events 
as threatened the subversion of independence, 
operated as incentives to their exertions. The 
patriotic flame which had blazed forth in the be- 
ginning of the war was re-kindled. A willing- 
ness to do, and to suffer, in the cause of Amer- 
ican liberty, was revived in the breasts of many. 
These dispositions were invigorated by private 
assurances, that his most Christian Majesty 
would, in course of campaign, send 
powerful armament to their aid. To excite the 
states to be in readiness for this event, Congress 
circulated among them an address of which th 
following is a part. ‘* The crisis calls for exer- 
tion. Much is to ge done in-a little time, and 
every motive that can stimulate the mind of 
man presents itself to view. No period has oc- 
curred in this long and glorious struggle, in 
which indecision would be destructive on 
the one hand, and on the other, no conjune- 
ture has been favorable to great and de- 
ciding efforts.’ 

The powers of the committee of Congress in 
the American camp, were enlarged so far as to 
authorize them to irame and execute such plans 
as, in their opinion, would most effectually draw 
forth the resources of the country, in co-operat- 
ing W ith the armament expected from France. 
In this character they wrote sundry letters 
the states, stimulating them to vigorous exer- 
tions. It was agreed to make arrangements for 
bringing the field 35,000 effective men, 
and to call on the states for specific supplies of 
every thing necessary for their support. ‘To ob- 
tain the men, it was proposed to complete the 
regular regiments by dratts from the militia. and 
to make up what they fell short of 35,000 effec- 
by calling forih more of the militia. Eve- 
ve concurred to rouse the activity of the 
The states nearly exhausted with 
the war, ardently wished for its ter eaten > 
An opportunity now offered for striking a dec 
sive blow, that might at once, as they ieapaned, 
rid the country of its dist . The only thing 
required on the part of the United States, was 
to bring into the field 35,000 men, and to make 
effectual arrangements for their 
tardiness of deliberation in ¢ 
great measure away, by the full 
given to their committee in camp. 
estimates were made of every article of supply, 
necessary for the ensuing campaign. These, 
and also the numbers of men wante d, were quo-| 
taed on the ten northern states in proportion to 
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and numbers. In conformity to | 


HISTORY OF 


abilities In a few days after their arrival, an address of 
these requisitions, vigorous resolutions were|congratulation trom the general assembly of the 
adopted for carrying them into effect. Where/|state of Rhode Island, was presented to count 
voluntary enlistments fell short of the proposed |de Rochambeau, in which they expressed “their 
deficiencies were, by the laws of| most grateful sense of the magnanimous aid af- 
to be made up Kf drafts or lots| forded to the United States, by their illustrious 
The towns New England | friend and ally the, monarch of France, and also 
midd le sieht S, Were re-| gave assurances of every exertion in their pow- 
spectively called on for a spec ified number of | er for the supply of the French forees, with all 
men. Such was the zeal of the pe ople in New/manner of refreshments and necessaries for 
England, that neighbors would often club to-|;rendering the service happy and agreeable.” 
gether, to engage one of their number to go into| Rochambeau declared in his answer, ‘that he 
the army. Being without money, in contormity|only brought over the vanguard of a much great- 
to the practice usual in the early stages of socie-|er force which was destined for their aid; that 
ty, they paid for military duty with cattle.—!|he was ordered by the king his master to assure 
Twenty head were frequently given as a reward |them, that his whole power should be exerted 
for eighteen months’ service. Maryland dire et | for their support;’’ **The French troops,’’ he 
ed her lieutenants of counties to class all the|said, ‘* were under the strictest discipline, and 
property in their respective counties, into as/acting under the orders of general Washington, 
many equal classes as there were men wanted,| would live with the Americans as brethren. He 
and each class was by law obliged within ten|returned their compliments by an assurance, 
days thereafter, to furnish an able bodied re-|that as brethren, not only his own life, but the 
cruit to serve during the war, and in case-of|lives of all those under his command were de- 
their neglecting or refusing so to do, the coun-| voted to their service.” 
ty lieutenants were authorized to procure men| General Washington recommended in public 
at their expense, at any rate not exceeding fif-|orders to the American officers, as a symbol ot 
teen pounds in every hundred pounds worth of) friendship and affection for their allies, to wear 
property, classed agreeably to the law. Virgin-| black and white cockades, the ground to be of 
1a also classed her citizens, and called upon the/the first color, and the relief of the second. 
respective tor every fifteenth man for 


The French troops, united both in interest 
the public service. Pennsylvania concentered|and affection with the Americans, ardently long- 
the requisite power in her president, Joseph 


ed for.an opportunity to co-operate with them 
. 
Reed, and authorized him to draw forth the re- the common enemy. The continental 
sources of the state, under certain limitations, 


army wished for the same with equal ardor.-- 
and if necessary to declare martial law over the|One circumstance alone seemed untavorable to 
state. The legislative part of these complicated | this spirit of enterprize. This Was the deficient 
arrangements was speedily passed, but the exe-|clothing of the Americans. Some whole lines, 
cution though uncommonly vigorous lagged far 


\officers as well as men, were shabby, and a 
behind. Few occasions could occur in which| great proportion of the privates were without 
it might fairly be tried, to what extent in 


shirts. Sueh troops, brought along side even ot 
conducting a war,a variety of wills might be/allies fully clad in the uniformity, 
brought to act in unison. The result of the ex-| must have been more or than men to feel 
periment was, that however favorable republics} no degredation on the contrast. 
may be to the liberty and happiness of the peo- Admiral Arbuthnot had only four sail of the 
ple in the time of peace, they will be greatly de- : 


line at N York, when M. de Ternay arrived 
ficient in that vigor and despatch, which mili- 


New 
at Rhode Island. This inferiority was in three 
tary operations ri quire, unless they the arrival of admiral Greaves 
policy of monarchies, by committing the execu- 


days reversed, by the 

with six sail of the line. The Eritish admiral, 
tive departments of government to the direction 1 to Rhod: 
of a single will. 


having now a superiority, proceeded 
the zseuen 
While these 


Island. He soon discovered that 
were perfectly sec ure from any attack by se 
Aimerica, the armament which had been promis-|Sir Henry C linton, who had returned in the pre- - 
ed by his most christian ty was on its 
way. As scon as it was known in France, that 


ceding month with his victorious troops from 
Charleston, embarked about 8000 of his best 

a resolution was adopted, to send out troops to 

the United States, the young French nobility | 


men, and proceeded as far as Huntingdon-bay 
jon Long Island, with the apparent design of 
discovered the greatest zeal to be employed on leoncurring with Pritish fleet, in attacking 
that service. Court favor was scarcely ever =| the French force at Rhode Island. When this 
licited with more earnestness, than was the Me 
nor of serving under general Washington. The} 


{movement took place, general Washington set 
number of applicants was much greater than the 


army in motion, and proceeded to Peeks-kill. 
Had Sir Henry Clinton pro ‘cuted what appear- 
service required. The disposition to support|ed to be his design, general Washington intend- 
the American revolution, was not only preva-jed to have attacked New York in his absenee. 
lent in the court of France, but it animated the Preparations were eee for this purpose, but S 
whole body of the nation. The winds and|Henry Clintoa — turned about from 
yaves did not second the ardent wishes of the Huntin; rdon-bay towards New York. 
French troops. ‘Though they sailed from France In the mean time, ae French fleet and 
the firsi of May 1780, they did not reach a| being blocked up at Rhode Island, were 
portin the United States till the 10th vd ; uly | pacitated from co-operating with the Am tieane. 
- following. On that day to the great joy the lopes were indulged, that by the 
Americans, M. de Ternay arrived at Ri a {s-| arrival of another fleet of his most Christian Ma- 
land, with a squadron of seven sail of the line, |jesty then in the West Indies, under the com- 
five frigates, and five smaller armed vessels.—!mand of count de Guichen, the superiority 
He likewise convoyed a fleet of transports with} would be much in favor of the as to 
four old French regiments, the legion|enable them to prosecute their original inten- 
de Lauzun, and a battalion of artillery, amount-|tion of attacking New York. When the expec- 
ing in the whole to 6000 men, all under the|}tations of the Americans were raised to the high- 
of lieutenant general count de Ro-|est pitch, and when the ‘y were in great forward- 
To the French 


command 
oon as they | ness of preparation to act in concert with their 

landed possession was given of 

batteries on the island, and by their 


the forts and | allie s, intelligence arrived that count de Guich- 
‘they were soon put ina high state of defence.| was extremely mortifying. 
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made uncommon exertions, on the idea of re-|another, rendered it incapable of being invested,| with t] 


the art 
ceiving such aid from their allies, as would en-|by less than twenty thousand men. Though) works, &e. 


able them to lay effectual siege to New York, or |some even then entertained doubts of Arnold’s 


a 
7 
f 


to strike some decisive blow. Their towering |fidelity, yet general Washington, in the unsus- ' : _ 
| 


¢ x pectations were in a moment levelled with |pecting spirit of a soldier, be 


leving it to be Iin- 








the dust. Another campaign was anticipated, poss » that honor should be wanting in a breast en P ; ae —s ee 
and new shades were added to the deep cloud, | which he knew was the seat of valor, cheerfu moon, 2 they would convey and secompany 
which for some time past had over hadowed |granted his request, and trusted him with thé are N or Yo s they nobly disdained the 
American affairs. important post. General Arnold, thus invested re ee os os = .. ; a ‘im a prisoner to 
The campaign of 1780, passed away in the|with command, carried on a negociation with) WCUleRan’t Colones Jainesons Who commanded 
the scouting parties. In testimony of the high 





northern states, as has been related, in succes-|Sir Henry Clinton, by which it was agreed that 
sive disappointments, and reiterated distresses.|the former should make a disposition ot his 
The country was exhausted, the contine ntal| forces, which would enable the latter to surprize 
currency expiring. The army, for want of sub-| West Point under such circumstances, that 


sistence, kept inactive, and brooding over its|would have the garrison so completely in his 


patriotic 
ct of John Paulding, David Williams, and 
Isaac Van Vert, the captors of Andre, Congress 


sense entertained of the virtuous and 


} 


resolved ** That each of them receive annually 


— : : : 1 two hundred dollars in specie during life, and 

calamities. While these disasters were openly |power, that the troops must either lay down) |, - Nig : pecs Cerin ores. sn 
' - at : . at the board O| War be directed to procure for 

menacing the ruin oft tie American cause, |their arnis or be cut to pieces. Lhe obiect oft 7 . ted te procure iol 


} ; ne side of 


treachery was silently undermining it. A dis-|this negociation was the strongest post of the ee OF i) ver medal, 
’ - Which Suouid be a Shield with this mscription, 
| 





tinguished officer engaged for a stipulated sum}Americans, the thoroughiare of communica- 
ie hands of the Brit-|tion, between the eastern and sovthern states, 


of money, to betray into tl 
ish an important post committed to his care.|and was the repository of their most valuabl 


mm ti otner, i€ loliowing motto, 


( 
Vincit Amor Patria and that the commander- 





General Arnold, who committed this foul crime, |stores. The loss of it would have been severe- : - f - ee _ 
was a native of Connecticut. That state, re-| ly felt. inp ie ce < eh ie arson 
markable for the purity of its morals, for its re- The agent employed in this negociation on a SS, Me ore a os oe 
publican principles and patriotism, was the the part of Sir Henry Clinton, was major Andre, ne d ee fa 21 a “ee ” or — “rns 
birth place of a man to whom none of the other |adjutant general of the british army, a young oe oe ; _—— a a Z : nes 4 ae avd 
states have produced an equal. He had been |officer of great hopes, and of uncommon merit. _— oe eth - . ss nes — a to Ameld, 
among the first to take up arms against Great] Nature had bestowed on him an elegant taste tor nad oa , —— . a ae ae Phis 
Britain, and to widen the breach between the |literature and the fine arts, which by industrious was inconsiderately granted. Arnold on the 

= ’ ceipt of this le every thing, and 


' re 
parent state and the colonies. His distinguish-/cultivation he had greatly improved. He pos- 





» of war. Lieut- 


ed military talents had procured him every hon- sessed many amiable qualites, and very great Sa ; ee ee 
2 ee neg. arn a aoe : : }, enant colon Jameson forwarded to general 
or a grateful country could bestow. Poets and |accomplishments. His fidelity together with g 


painters had marked him as a suitable subject | his place and character, eminently fitted him for 
for the dis play ot their respective abilities. He | this business; but his high ideas of candor, and 
possessed an elevated seat in the hearts of his |his abhorrence of duplicity, made him inexpert 


‘al } “t t , } , lerent route from tl general, Who was return- 
countrymen, and was in the full enjoyment of |in practising those arts of deception whicl i . wv urn 


Washington all the papers found on Andre, to- 





} takine a di 
>» “YY tAKRITDE a Gi 


1g an account of the 
£. 


: 5 ee a rm ae a ing from a conferen t Hartford with countde 
a substantial fame, tor the purchase of which | re quired. ‘To favor the necessary communica- Roc] ' } , Tl as ' ” ad 
: ‘3 . ; r : r ) es * ' : rocnamoeau, missed Him. his Caused such < 
the wealth of worlds would have been insuffi- |tions, the Vulture si00p OF war had nh pre- a ' : rsmsanig 


} 


delay, as gave Arnold time to effect his escape. 


cient. His country had not only loaded him)viously siationed in the North river, as near to T | 1 it 
‘ ‘ : <5 he same packet which detailed the particulars 
with honors, but forgiven him his crimes.—/|Arnold’s posts as was practicable, without ex- . eee Sraneg te parucam 
a : Bac “) 3 ... of Andre’s capture, brought a letter from him, 
ri: ugh in UIs accounts against the states there (citing SUS} > this a written corres- 1 . 1 } . 
. : \ 14 , ) in which he avowed his name and character, 
was much room to suspect fraud and imposition, | pondence between Arnold and Andre, had been : : “suena character 
} , } , . and endeavored to snew that head t ne 
vet the recollection ot his gallantry and good for some time carried on, under the fictitious ™ aga ; did not com 
conduct, in a great measure served asa cloak | names of Gustavius and Anderson. A boat was 
to cover the whole. He who had been prodigal | sent at night, (Sept. 21,) from the shore to fetch 


CcIOn. Betor 


unaer the description of as 


py. The letter was 
expressed in terms of dignity without insolence, 


. . - ; 1 1 and oi apology without meanness, » state 
of life im his country’s cause, was indulged in/major Andre. On its return, Arnold met him “ _ a as — He ated 
. . rh] } } } . } tner n, that he I! if a correspondenc With 
extraordinary demands for his services. The|at the beach without the posts of either army. ‘CTEM: Sal Be Bei & correspondence V T . 
“ , | oat -. person under the orders his general. lat 
generosity of the states did not keep pace with | Their business was not finished till it was too I ; - , - 


oon . ks r . } ¢} 1s intention went no tarther than meeting that 
the extravagance of their favorite oificer. A |near the dawn of day for Andre to retarn to the : eeting th 








} . r ‘ : ' } } } prt neutral ground, for the purpose of 
sumptuous table and expensive equipage, un-|}Vulture. Arnold told him he must be conceal- ! rs a a “ee 
. } ; os } C } } in », and that, against his stipulation 
supported by the resources of private fortune, |ed till the next night. For that purpose, he was) | aoe Sey sa 

; , ; 2° ; . . . nis intention, and without Is Know iedge before- 
unguarded by the virtues of economy and':conducted withif one of the American posts, | - _ sp “ipa . 

: cv° : rand, he was brought within the America) 

good management, soon increased his debts |against his previous stipulation and knowledge, * — ™ ; P american 





posts, and had to conc his escape trom them. 


ing taken on his return he was betrayed into 


beyond a possibility of his discharging them. His'and continued with Arnold the foliowing day. 


love of pleasure produced the love of money,|The boatmen retused to carry him back the next 





: ; ' the vile condition of an enemy in disguise. is 
and that extinguished all sensibility to the obli- night, asthe Vulture, from being exposed tothe, *“ as ° val ] H 
TT TIONS 0 ‘ 1” aT . . . . rincipal request was that ** whatever his fate 
gations of honor and duty. The ealls of luxury /fire of some cannon brought up to annoy her, pease: Se Sate st : ; ae ; - 
"Far or , s ‘ s 9 ~ light be, a decency of treatment might be ob- 
were various and pressing, and demanded grat+ | had changed her position. Andre’s return to a ; : 


served, which would mark, that though unfor- 
l with nothing that was 





ification, though at the expense of fame and |New York by land, was then the only practica- 





country. Contracts were made, speculations |ble mode of escape. To favor this he quitted {oo 2?” "a tak the ae te pepe : 
entered into, and partnerships instituted, which |his uniform which he had hitherto worn under @20POFabDie, ane thats — 
could not bear investigation. Oppression, ex-|a surtout, for a common} coat, and was furnish- pe 

tortion, misapplication of public “money and/ed witha horse, and under the name of John General Washington referred the whole case 
property, furnished him with the farther means | Anderson, with a passport" **to go to the lines of major Andre to the examination and decision 
of gratifying his favorite passions. In these|of White Plains or lower if he thought proper, of » board, consisting of fourteen general offi- 
circumstances, a change of sides afforded the |he being on public business.’”? He advanced cers. On his examination, he voluntarily con- 


} } } 


, ++ ue } r © - ' 7 } . , . A - } + - ‘ + 7 
only hope of evading a scrutiny, and at the/alone and undisturbed a great part of the way. fessed every thing that rel d to himself, and 
same time held out a prospect ot replenishing}! When he thought himself almost out of danger,! particularly that he did come ashore und 
his exhausted cofiers. The disposition of the |he was stopt by three of the New York militia,’ the protection of a flag. The board did not ex- 


d their re- 





American forces in the year 1780, afforded an} who were with others scouting between the out ami : single witness, but 














i : ’ , 
Opportunity ol accomplishing this so much to p sts of the two armies. Major Andre instead port on his confession. In this ley stated the 
tne advantage of the British, that thev could | of producing his pass, asked the man who stopt) following facts: * T major Andre came on 
well afford a liberal reward for the beneficial| him ‘*where he belonged to,” who answered shore on the night of the 2tst of September in a 
treachery. The American army was stationed |“ to below,” meaning New York. He replied, private and secret manner, and that he chang- 
in the strong holds of the hichlaads on both|**so do I,” and declared himself a British offi- ed his dress within the American es, and un- 
sides of the Norih river. in this arrangement,|cer, and pressed that he might not be detained.! der af isned name and dis FUISE ! bit passed 
Arnold solicited tor the command of West Point.|He soon discovered his mistake. His captors their works, and was taken jn a disguised habit 


‘a. | proceeded to search him: Sundry papers were! when on his way_to New York, and when ta- 
{t was buiit after the loss of Fort Montgomery,| found in his possession. These were secreted| ken, several papers were found in his possession, 
for the defence of the North river, and was|in his boots, and were in Arnold’s hand writing.) which contained intelli y.” 
deemed the most proper for commanding its} They contained exact returns of the state of the, From these facts they farther reported it as their 


1avigation. Rocky ridges rising one behind(/ forces, ordnance and defences at West Point, opinion, ‘**That major Andre ought to be con- 


This has been called the Gibraltar of Am 


rence for the enemy.’ 
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‘to the laws 


”° 


sidered as a Spy. and that agreeably 
a usaces of nations he ought to suffer death.’ 
- Henry Clinton, lieutenant general Robert- 

and aie lat edie’ general Arnold, 
pre to Washing 
ent of general 
General 
every thing 
his particu- 


Son, 

wrote 
to prev 
officers from be 
Arnold in part 


rs ton, 
ion of the 
ng carried into e 
icular urged, that 
done by major Andre was done by 
lar request, and at atime when he was the ac- 
knowledged commanding officer in the depart- 
ment. He contended ‘that he had a right 
transact which, though 
wrong, major 1ot to suffer.”?> An 
interview also took ween general Rob- 
ertson, on the part British, and general 
Greene, on the part of the Americans. Every 
thing was urged by the former, that ingenuity 
or humanity could suggest for averting the pro- 
posed execution. Greene made a proposition 
for delivering up Andre for Arnold; but th 
could not be acceded to by the British, without 
offending against every principle of policy.— 
Robertson 


ae de 


to 


all these for 


ttere 
i i 


Hiatt 


Andre ougt 


re ht 1 
place bet 


of the 


is 


urged **that Andre went on shore 
under the sanction of a flag, and that being then 
in Arnold’s power, was accountable for 
his subsequent actions, which were said to be 
compulsory.” To this it was replied that ‘* he 
was employed in the execution of measures 
very foreign from the objects of flags of truce, 
and such as they were never meant to authorize 
or countenance, and that major Andre in the 
course of his examination-had candidly confess- 
ed, that it was impossible for him to suppose 
that he came on shore under the sanction of a 
flag.’ As Greene and Robertson differed so 
widely both in their statement of facts, and the 
inferences they drew from them, the latter pro- 
posed to the former, that the opinions of disin- 
terested gentlemen might be taken on the sub- 
ject, and proposed Kniphausen and Rochambeau. 
Robertson also urged that Andre possessed a 
great share of Sir Henry Clinton’s esteem; and 
that he would be infinitely obliged if he should 
be spared. He offered that in ease Andre was 
permitted to return with him to New York, any 
person whatever, that might be named, should 
be set at liberty. All these arguments and en- 
treaties having failed, Robertson presented a 
long letter from Arnold, in which he endeavor- 
ed to exculpate Andre, by acknowledging him- 
self the author of every part of his conduct, 
‘sand particularly insisted on his coming from 
the Vulture, under a flag which he had sent for 
that purpose.” He declared that if Andre suf- 
fered, he should think himself bound in honor 
to retaliate. He also observed * that forty of 
the principal inhabitants South Carolina had 
justly forfeited their lives, which had hitherto 
been spared only through the clemency of Sir 
Henry Clinton, but who could no longer extend 
his mercy if maj Andre suffered: an event 
which would probably open a scene of blood- 
shed, at which humanity must revolt.” He 
intreated Washington by his own honor, and 
that of humanity not to suffer an unjust sen- 
tence to touch the life of Andre, but if that 
warning should be disregarded and Andre sut- 
fer, he called Heaven and earth to witness, that 
he alone would be justly answerable for the 
torrents of blood that might be spilt in conse- 
quence.” 

Every 
manders 
It was the general « 
that his life was forfeited, ar 
nity sound } r 
feiture should be eXacted. 

Andre, though superior tv the terrors of death, 
wished to die like a soldier. To obtain this 
favor, he wrote a letter to general Washington, 
fraught with sentiments of military dignity. 


he not 


of 


exertion. was made by the royal com- 
to save And but without effect. 
pi nior Liof the American army 
id that national dig- 


quired that 


re, 


and alee the for- 


some signal 
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From an vedhebe 2nee to the usages of war, it was | 
not thought proper to grant this re quest ; but his 
delicacy was saved from the pain of receiving a 
answer. The guard which attended 

lim in his confinement, marched with him to 
the place of execution. The way, over which 
he pass sed, was crowded on each side by anx- 
Their ibility was strongly 

impresse d, by beholding a well dressed youth, 
in the bloom life, of a peculiarly engaging 
person, mein and aspect, devoted to immediate 
execution. Major Andre walked with firmness, 
composure and dignity, between two officers of 
his guard, his arm being locked in theirs. Upon 
seeing the preparations at the fatal spot, 
asked with degree of concorn, * Must | 
die in this manner?’—He was told it was una- 
voidable—He replied, “I am reconciled to my 
fate, but not to the mode e;” but soon subjoined, 
“It will be but a momentary pang.” He ascen- 
ded the cart with a pleasing countenance, and 
vith a degree of composure which excited the 
admiration and melted the hearts ofall the spee- 
tle was asked when the fatal moment 
hand, if he had any thing to say? he 
Nothing, but to request that you 
world that I die like a brave 
moments closed the 


I egative 


sensi 


ious Spectators. 


of 


és. 


some 


tators. 
was at 
answered, * 
will witness to the 
man.”? The succeeding 
effecting scene. 


This execution was the aubject of severe cen-| 
were | 


sures, Barbarity, cruelty and murder, 
ple ntifully charged on the Americans, but the 
impartial ‘of all nations allowed that it was war- 
ranted by the usages of war. It cannot be con- 
demned, without condemning the maxims of 
se|f preservation, which have uniformly guided 
the practice of hostile nations. The finer feel- 
ings of humanity would have been gratified, by 
dispensing with the rigid maxims of war in fa- 
vor of so distinguished an officer, but these feel- 
ings must be controlled by a regard for the pub- 
lic safety. Such was the distressed st he 
American army, and so abundant were their 
causes of complaint, that there was much to fear 
from the contageous nature of treachery. Could 
it have been reduced toa certainty 
were no more Arnolds in America, perhaps 
Andre’s might have been spared 5 but the 
necessity of disc ouraging farther plots, fixed | 
and stamped it with the seal of political 
necessity. If conjectures in the boundless field 
of possible contingencies were to be indulged, 
it might be said that it was more consonant to 
extended bh lumanity to take one life, than by ill- 
timed lehity tolay a foundation, which pro! hab ly 


ate of t 


life 
his 


fate, 


no 
bial 


woud occasion not only the loss of many, but en- 


danger the independe: ce of agreat country. 
Though a regard to the public safety imposed 
a necessity for inflicting the rigors of martial law, 
yet the rare w orth of this unfortunate oflicer 
made his unhappy ease the subject universal 
regret. Not only among the partisans of royal 
government, among the fir American 
republicans, 
flowed, for the early fail of this amiable 
man. Some condemned, others justific = 


of 


but mest 


to his valuable life. 


This grand project terminated with no other} 


alteration in respectofthe British, than that of 
their exchanging one of their bes 
worst man in the American army. 
made a brigadier-general, 
of Great Britain. 
spe cting West Point, 

spel the cloud, which 
shadowed his character, by the performance of 
for new masters. The 
condition of the American army, afforded him a 
prospect of doing something of consequence. 
He flattered himself that by the allurements 
pay and promotion, he should be able to raise a nu- 


Arnold was 
iminediately in the 
service of the king 
of ihe ech me res 
necessary f 


it 


over- 


made 
yr him to di 
iis 


service 


he} 


that there 


the friendly tear of symp: athy freely | . 
young | 
but all| 
regretted the fatal sentence which put a period | 


t officers for the | 


The failure | 


of 


| merous force, from among the distressed Ameri- 
can soldiery. He therefore took methods for ac- 
complishing this purpose, by obviating their seru- 
ples, and working on their passions. His first 
public measure was issuing an address, directed 
to the inhabitants of America, dated from New- 
York, five days after Andre’s execution, (Oct. 7, 
781.) In this he endeavored to justify himself 

for deserting their cause. He said, ** that when 
he first engaged iti it, he conceived the rights of 
his country to be in danger, and that duty and 
A redress of 

He 
inde- 
pendence, although he thought it precipitate. 
But the reasons that were then offered to justify 
that measure, no longer could exist, when Great 
| Britain, with the open arms of a parent, offered 
to embrace them as children and to grant the 
wished for redress. From the refusal of these 
proposals, and the ratification of the French alli- 
ance, all his ideas of the justice and policy of the 
war were totally changed, and from that time, 
he had become a professed loyalist.” He ac- 
knowledged, that ‘*in these principles he had on- 
ly retained his arms and command, for an oppor- 
tunity tosurrender them to Great Britain.” This 
address was soon followed by another, inscribed 
ito the officers and soldiers of the continental 
army. This was intended to induce them to 
follow his example, and engage in the royal ser- 
vice. He informed them, that he was authorised 
to raise a corps of cavalry and infantry, who 
were to be on the same footing with the other 
troops in the British service. ‘To allure the pri- 
vate men, three guineas were offered to each, 
besides payment for their horses, arms and ac- 

Rank in the British army was also 
the American officers, who would 
recruit and bring in acertain number of men, 
proportioned to the different grades in military 
service. These offers were proposed to unpaid 
soldiers, who were suffering from the want of 
both food and clothing, and toofficers who were 
in a great degree obliged to support themselves 
from their own resources, while they were spen- 
ding the prime of their days, and risking their 
lives in the unproductive service of Congress. 
Though they were urged ata time when the 
| pape r currency Was at its lowest ebbof de preci- 
ation, the wants and distresses of the Amer- 
ican army were at their hig pitch, yet they 
did not produce the intended effect on a single 
sentinel or officer. Whether the circumstances 
of Arnold’s case, added new shades to the crime 
of desertion, or whether their providential es- 
cape from the deep laid scheme against West 
Point. gave a higher tone to the firmness of the 
American soldiery, cannot be ufolded: but either 
from these or some other causes, desertion whol- 
ly ceased at this remarkable period of the war. 

It is matter of reproach to the United States, 
that they brought into public view a man of 
Arnold’s character, but it is tothe honor of hn- 
man nature, that a great revolution and an 
eight years war produced butone. In civil con- 
tests fur officers, to change sides has not been 
iunusual, but in the various events of the Amer- 
ican war, and among the many regular officers 
it called to the field, nothing occurred that bore 
any resemblance to the conduct of Arnold. His 
a case enforces the policy of conferring 
high trusts exclusively on menof clean hands, 
and of withholding all public confidence from 
subjecte 1 to the dominion of plea- 


honor called him to her defence. 
grievances was his only aim and object. 
however acquiesced tn the declaration of 


coutrements. 
held out to 


and 


hest 


ithose who are 
isure. 

A gallant ente rprise of M 1jor 
this time shall close this ch apte Ie 
sound to Long-Island with 80 men, (Nov. 28,) 
lmade a circuitous march 20 miles to Fort 
George, and reduced it without any other loss 
| than that of one private man w ounded. He 


Talmadge about 
He crossed the 


ot 











killed and wounded eight of the enemy, captured 
a lieutenant-colonel, a captain and 55 privates. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Foreign Affairs, connecied with the American 
” Revolution, 1780, 1781. 

That spark which was first kindled at Boston, 
gradually expanded itself till sundry of the 
nations of Europe were involved in its wide 
spreading flame. France, Spain and Holland 
were inthe year 1778, 1779 and 1780 svecces- 
sively drawn in fora share of the general calam- 
ity 





hese events had so direct an influence on 
the American war, that a short recapitulation of 
them. becomes necessary. 

Soon after his most Catholic majesty declared 
war against Great Britain, expeditions were car- 
ried on by Don Galvez, the Spanish governor of 
Louisiana, against the British settlements in 
West Florida. These were easily reduced, 
(May 5, 1781.) The conquest of t! 
vince was completed in a few months by the 
reduction of Pensacola. The Spaniards were 
not so successful in their attempts against Gib- 
raltar and Jamaica. ‘They had blockaded the 
former of these places on the land side ever 
since July 1779, and soon afier invested it as 
closely by sea,as the nature of the gut, and vari- 
ety of wind and weather would permit. To- 
wards the close of the year the garrison was 
reduced to great straits. Vegetables were with 
difficulty to be got at any price, but bread, the 
great essential both of life and health, was most 
deficient. Governor Elliot, who commanded in 
the garrison, made an experiment to ascertain 
What quantity ot rice Wouid sulfice a single per- 





whole pro- 





son, and lived for eight successive days, on 
thirty-two ounces of that nutritious grain. 

The critical situation of Gibraltar called for 
relief. A strong squadron was prepared for 
that purpose, (Feb. 18, 1780,) and the command 
of it given to Sir George Rodney. He, when on 
his way thither, fell in with 15 sail of merchant- 
men, under a slight convoy, bound from St Sa- 
bastian to Cadiz, and captured the whole. Sev- 
eral of the vessels were laden with provisions, 
which being sent into Gibraltar proved a season- 
able supply. In eight days after, (July 18.) he 
engaged near Cape St. Vincent with a Spanish 
squadron of eleven sail of line, commanded by 
Don Juan de Langara. Early in the action the 
Spanish ship San Domingo, mounted 70 guns, 
and carrying 600 men, blew up, and all on board 
perished. The action continued with grea 
vigor on both sides for ten hours. The Spanish 
admiral’s ship Phoenix, of 80 guns, with three of 
70, were carried into a British port. The San 
Julian of 70 guns was taken. A lieutenant with 
70 British seamen was put on board, but as she 
rah on shore, the victors be came prisone rs. 
Another ship of the same force was also taken, 
but afterwards totally lost. Four escaped, but 
two of them were greatiy damaged. The Span- 
ish admiral did not strike till his ship was redu- 
ced toa mere wreck. Captain Macbride of the 
Bienfaisant, to whom he struck, disdaining to 
convey infection even to an enemy, informed 
him that a malignant small pox prevailed on 
board the Bienfaisant; and offered to permit the 
Spanish prisoners to stay on board the Phoenix, 
rather than by a removal to expose them to the 
small pox, trusting to the admiral’s honor, that 
no advantage 
stance. Tlie proposal was cheerfully embraced, 
and the conditions honorably observed. The 
consequence of this important victory was the 
immediate and complete relief of Gibraitar. This 
being done, Rodney proceeded to the West In- 
dies. The Spaniards nevertheless persevered 
with steadiness, in their original design of redu- 
cing Gibraltar, 
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The garrison, after som 


inconveniencies 


sorbed in that object. 
time, began again to suffer the 


low from deficientand 






unwholesome food : 
But in April 1781, complete reli f was obtained 
throuch the intervention of a British fleet, com- 
manded by admiral Darby. 


The court ot 


mopain, mortined at this repeated 
} 


disappointment, d 
, vorks were carried on with more 


etermined tomake ere er e@X- 
ertions. Their 
vigor than ever. Having on an experin 

20 months found the inefficacy of a blockade, 
they resolved to try the effects of a bombardmen 
Their batteries were mounted with guns of the 





heaviest metal, and with mortars of the largest 
lim nsions. lr} sed sgorged to nts of fil oO 

1 narroy ot. It seemed as if not only the 
wo ks ut th ck itseif must ! n over- 
whelmed. All distinction ot parts was lost in 


This dreadful canorade con- 
tinued day and night, 


three weeks. in every 24 hours of which 100,- 


almost incessantly for 


QUUIbs. of gunnowder were consuined and be- 


tween 4 and 5000 shot and shells went through 
ie town. Itthen slackened, but was not in- 
termitted- for one whole day for upwards ot 
a twelve ft] garrison 
were extreme, but the loss of men was less than 


, 


month. The fatigues of the 


weeks of 


whole num- 


might be expected. For the first ten 
this unexampled bombardment, the 
ber of killed and wounded was only about 300. 
= i } the works was trifling. 
The houses in town, about 5090 in numbe 

were mostly destroyed. Such of the inhabitants 
not buried in the ruins of their houses, 
or torn to pieces by the shells, fled to the remote 
arts of the rocks, but destruction followed them 
to places which had always been deemed se- 
cure. No scene could be more deplorable. Mo- 

} } ? . 


thers and children clasped in each other’s arms, 


were so compietely torn to preces that it seemed 


more like an annihilation, than a dispersion otf 


their shattered fragments. Ladies of the greatest 


Sensi bruty and most dilicate constitutions deem- 
ed themselves happy to be admitted to a few 
hours of repose in the casements, amidst th 
noise of a crowded 
the wounded. 

At the first ons 
besiegers a shower ot fire, but, foreseeing the 
difficulty of procuring supplies, he soon retren- 
ched, and received with comparative uncon- 
cern, the fury and violence of his adversaries. 

By the latter end of November, the besieg 
had brought their orks to that state of perfec- 
tion which they intended The care and inge- 
hu ty € uployed upon them were € <traordinary. 


sOldiery, and the groans o! 


, . . 
t general Liliot retorted on tie 


ers 


The best engineers of France and Spain had uni- 
ted their abilities, and both kingdoms were iil- 


led withsanguine eXpectations of success. In 


this conjuncture, when ali Europe was in sus- 
pense concerning the fate of the garrison, and 
when from the prodigious efforts made for the 
reduction, many believed that it could not hold 
out much longer, a sally was projected and exe- 
cuted, which in about two hours destroyed thos 
works which had required so much time, skill 
and labor to accomplish. 

A body of 2000 chosen men, under the com- 
mand of brigadier-general Ross, marched out, 
(Nov. 27, 1781,) about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at the same instant made a general at- 
jtack on the whole exterior front of the lines of 
the besiegers. The Spaniards gave way on eve- 
ry side, and abandoned their works. ‘The pio- 
neers and artillery men spread their fire with 
such rapidity, that in a little time every th 
combustible wasin flames. The mortars and 
cannon were spiked, and their beds, platforms 
and carriages destroyed. The magazines blew 
up, one after another. 





The loss of the detach- 
ment, which accomplished all this destruction, 
was inconsiderable, 


ihis unexpected event disconcerted the be- 
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Their combined fleets amounted to thirty-s 
of the line, and their land forces wer 
respondent proportion. By acting in concert, 
they hop d to make rapid conquest in the West- 

dies. 

F the | sh interest, this great 
ost 1 within itseli the cause of its 
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ing too much crowded on r transports, 
were seized with a mortal and cortageous dis- 
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hopes of arresting its progress, the Spaniards 
wel inded in the | Me . s by these 
disastrous events, the rit of enterprize was 
damped. The combi: 1 fi ts, Naving neither 
effect inora emy lanyt ig OF Cons uence, 
ié sted fro t oO it oT t ovojects of 
he Ipaign. Th failure of the first part of 
he plan, occasioned the failure of the second. 
Count de Guichen, the co nander of the French 
fleet, who was to have followed M. de Tarnay, 
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and to have co-operated with ceneral Washin 
: iti- 


ton, Instead Of coming to th American cc 
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counterbalanced, by the increased embarrass- 
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ments occasioned to Ureat britain, Oy the armed 
neutrauty Of the northern powers, and Dy a rup- 


ture with Hollan« 





The naval superiority of Great Britain, had 


long been the subject of regret and envy. As 
it Was the interest, so it seemed to be the wish 
ol Euro} ean sovereigns, to avail themselves of 


“+t 


the present favorable mom nt, to effect an hu- 


miiiation of her maritime grandeur. That the 


tl i@s OF ail Nations must strike to Dritisi >I ps 
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of war, couid not be Otherwise than mortilying 
to independent sovereigns. 


mand was not the oniy cause of com 


‘This haughty ae- 
piaint. 
The activity and number of British privateers 
had rendered them objects of terror, not only to 


the commercial shipping ot their enemies but to 


i 
tne many vesseis | mging to olher powers, 
that were employed in trading with them. 
Various litigations had taken place between the 


commanders of British armed vessels, and those 
who were in the service of neutral powers, re- 
specting the extent ot that commerce, which 
was consistent with a strict and fair neutrality. 
The british insisted on the lawfulness of se 

supplies, which were about to be 
Having been in the 
commanding on the sea, th 
and right to be synonomous terms. As other 
nations, from a dread of provoking their ven- 
geance, had submitied to their claim of domin- 
ion on the ocean, they fancied themselves inves- 
ted with authority to contro} the commerce of 
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carried t 
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iheir enemies. liaDit Ol 
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india spender nt nations, 

their views. This haughtiness 
overthrow. The empress of 
lead in establishing a system of maritime laws, 
which subverted the claims of Great Britain. 
Her trading vessels had long been harrassed by 

British searches and seizures, on pretence of 
their carrying on a commerce inconsistent with 
neutrality. The present estene favored the re-es- 
tablishment of the laws of ‘nature, in place 
the usurpations of Great-Britain, 

A declaration was published by the 
of Russia, addressed to the courts of London, 
Versailles and Madrid. In this it was observed, 
“‘that her imperial majesty had given such con- 
vincing proois of the strict regard she had for 
the rights of neutrality, and the liberty of com- 
merce in general, that it might have been hoped 
her imperial conduct, would have entitled her 
subjects to the enjoyment of the advantages be- 
longing to neutral nations. Experience had 
however proved the contrary ; her ieee had 
been molested in their navigation, by the ships 
and privateers of the belligerent pow: rs.”? Her 
majesty therefore declared ‘that she found it ne- 
cessary toremove these vexations whic h had 
been offered to the commerce of Russia, but be- 
fore she came to any serious measures, she 
thought it just and equitable, to expose to the 
world and particularly to the belligerent powers, 
the principles she had adopted for her conduct, 
which were as pohows. 

‘* That neutral ships should enjoy a free navi- 
gation, even from port to port, oa the coasts of 
the belligerent powers. That effects belonging 
to the be lligerent powers, shou! d be looked on as 
free on board such neutral ships, with an excep- 
tion of places actually blocke d up or 
and with a proviso that the ‘y do not carry to the 
enemy contraband articles These were limited 
by an explanation, so as to ‘‘comprehend only 
warlike stores and ammunition.” Her imperial 
majesty declared, that ‘she was firmly resolved 
to maintain these principles, and that with a 
view of protecting the commerce and the navi- 
gation of her subjects, she had given orders to 
fit out a considerable part of her naval force.’’ 
This declaration was communicated to the States 
General, and the empress of Russia invited them 
to make common cause with her, so far as such 
an union mig! ht serve to prote a commerce and 
navigation. Similar communications and invi- 
tations were also made to the courts of Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm, and Lisbon. A civil answer 
was received from the covri of Great Britain, 
and a very cordial on¢ from the court of France. 
On this occasion, it was said by his most christian 
majesty, ‘that what her imperial majesty claim- 
ed from the be lligerent powers, was nothing 
more than the rules prescribed to the French 
navy.” The kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
also formally acceded to the eer and 
measures proposed by the empres Russia.— 
The States General did the The queen 
of Portugal was the only sovereign who refused 
to concur. The powers engaged in associ- 
ation resolved to support e ach other against any 
of the belligerent nations, W ho should violate 
the principle s which had been laid down, in the 
declaration of the empress of Russia. 

This combination assumed the name of the 
armed neutrality. By ita re spe ctable guarantee 


“when it 
worked its own 
Russia took the 


of 


empress 


besieged, 


same 


this 


was procured to a commerce, from which France| 


and Spain procured a plentiful supply of articles, 
essentially conducive to a vigorous prosec ution 
of the war. The usurped authority of Great 
Britain on the highw ay of nature received a 
fatal blow. 
were aggravated by the consideration, that they 

‘ame from a power in whose friendship she had 
c able d. 

About the same 


time the 


‘interfered Ww rith 


| the king of Great 


| without having received much damage. 


Her embarassments from this source! 


enemies of Great Bri- 
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tain were increase a by the addition of ‘the States 
General, To ugh these two powers were bound 
to each other by the obligation of treaties, thi 
conduct of the latter had been considered rather 
is hostile than friendly. Few Europeans had a 
greater prospect of advantage from American in- 
dependence than the Hollanders. The conquest 
of the United States, would have regained to 
Great Britain a monopoly of their trade; but the 
establishment of their inde pendence promised to 
other nations an equal chance of participating 
therein. As commerce is the soul of the United 
Netherlands, to have neglected the opportunity 
of extending it, would have been a deviation 
from their established maxims of policy.  For- 
mer treaties, framed in distant periods, when 
other views were predominant, oppos sed but a 
feeble barrier to the claims of press interest. 
The past generation found it to their advantage, 
to seek the friendship and protection of Great 
Britain. But they who now were on the stage 
of life, had similar inducements to seek for new 
channels of trade. Though this could not 
done without thwarting the views of the court 
of London, their recollection was not sufficient 
to curb their immediate favorite passion. From 
the year 1777, Sir Joseph Yorke, the British 
minister at the Hague, had made sundry repre- 
sentations to their high mightinesses, of the 
clandestine commerce carried on between their 
subjects and the Americans. He _ particularly 
stated, that Mr. Van Graaf, the governor of St. 
Eustatius had permitted an illicit commerce 
with the Americans, and had at one time re- 
turned the salute of a vessel carrying their flag. 
Sir Joseph, therefore, demanded a formal disa- 
vowal of this salute, and the dismission and im- 
mediate recall of governor Van Graaf. This in- 
solent demand was answered with a pusillani- 
mous temporizing reply. the 12th of Sep- 


nt 
nt 


be 


ner 


On 
tember 1778, a memorial was presented to the 
States General, from the merchants and others 
of Amsterdam, in which they complained that 
their lawful commerce was obstructed by the 
ships of his Britanic majesty. On the 22d of Ju- 
ly, 1779, Sir Jos ph Yorke demanded of the 
States General, the succors which were stipula- 
ted in the year 1678: But this was not complied 
with. Friendly declarations and unfriendly ac- 
tions followed each other in alternate succes- 
At length a declaration was published by 
Britain, by ee it Was an- 
nounced, ** that the subjects of the United Pro- 
vinees, were hencefort h to be considered upon 
the same footing with other martial powers not 
privileged by treaty. * Throughout the whole 
of this period, the Dutch, by means of neutral 
ports, continued to supply the Americans; and 
the English, to insult and intercept their naviga- 
tion; but open hostilities were avowed by both. 
The former aimed principally at the gains of a 
lucrative commerce, the latter to remove all ob- 
stacles which stood in the way or their favorite 
scheme of conquering the Americans. The 
event which occasioned a formal declaration of 
war, was the capture of Henry Laurens. In 
the deranged state of American finances, that 
gentleman had been deputed by Congress, to so- 
licit a loan for their service in the United Neth- 
erlands; and also to negotiate a treaty between 
them and the United States. On his way thith- 
er, he was taken by the Vestal frigate, (Sep. 3, 
1780,) commanded by captain Kepple. He had 
thrown his papers overboard ; but great part of 
them were nevertheless recovered (Oct. 6.) 
His pa- 
pers be sing delivered to the ministry, were care- 
fully examined. Among them was found one 
purporting to be a plan of a treaty of amity and 
commerce, between the States of Holland and 
the United States of America. This had been 
originally drawn up in consequence of some 


Sion. 


conversation be tween W illiam Lee, whom con- 
gress had appointed commissioner to the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin, and John de Neuftville, 
merchant of Amsterdam, as a plan of a treaty 
destined to be concluded hereafter; but it had 
never been proposed either by congress or the 
Sta of flolland, though it had reeeived the 
approbation of the pensionary Van Perkel, and 
of the city of Amsterdam. As this was not an 
official paper, and had never been read in con- 
gress, the original was given to Mr. Laurens as 
a paper that might be useful to him in his pro- 
unauthentic paper, 


jected negotiations. This 
which was in Mr. Laurens’ possession by acci- 
nearly sunk in the 


t 
tes 


dent, and which was so 
ocean, proved the occasion of a national war.— 
The court of Great Britain was highly offended 
at it. The paper itself and some others relating 
to the same subject, were delivered to the Prince 
of Orange, (Nov. 5,) who laid them before the 
States of Holland and West Friesland. (Nov. 
10, 1780 

Sir Joseph Yorke presented a memorial to the 
States General, in which he asserted, ** That the 
papers of Mr. Laurens, who styles himself pres- 
ident of the pretended Congress, had furnished 
the discovery of a plot unexampled in all the 
annals of the republic. That it appeared by 
these papers, that the gentlemen of Amsterdam 
had been engaged in a clandestine correspon- 
de nee with the American rebels, from the month 

tf August 1778, and that instructions and full 
sinhden had been given by them for the conelu- 
sion of a treaty of indisputable amity with those 
ls, who were the subjeots of a sovereign, 
to Whom the republic was united by the closest 
engagements.” He therefore, in the name ot 
his master, demanded ‘ A formal disavowal of 
this irregular conduct, and a prompt satisfaction 
proportioned to the offence, and an exemplary 
punishment of the pensionary Van Berkel, and 
his accomplices, as disturbers of the public 
peace and violators of the laws of nations. 
Lhe States General disavowed the intended 
treaty of the city of Amsterdam, and engaged 
to prosecute the pensionary according to the 
laws of the er but this was not deemed 
ctory. § - Jose pl Yorke was ordered to 
withdraw from the Hague, (Dec. 20,) and soon 
after a manifesto against the Dutch was publish- 
ed London. This was followed by an order 
of council, ** That general reprisals be granted 
igainst the ships, goods and subjects, of the 
States General.”’” Whatever may be meng, of the 
policy of this measure, its boldness must be ad- 
mired. Great Britain already at war with the 
United States of America, the monarchies of 
France and Spain, deliberately resolves on a 
war with Holland, and at a time when she 
might have avoided open hostilities. Her spirit 
was still farther evinced by the consideration 
that she was deserted by her triends, and with- 
out asingle ally. Great must have been her re- 
sources, to Support so extensive a war, against 
so many hostile sovereigns: but this very ability, 
by proving that her overgrown power was dan- 
gerous to the peace of Europe, furnished an 
apology for their combination against her. 

A war with Holland being resolved upon, the 
storm of British vengeance first burst on the 
Datch island of St. Eustatius. ‘This, though in- 
trinsically of little value, had long been the seat 
of an extensive commerce. It was the grand 
freeport of the West Indies, and as "such was 
a general market and magazine to all nations. 
[In consequence of its neutrality and situation, 
together with its unbounded freedom of trade, 
it reaped the richest harvests of commerce, du- 
ring the seasonsof warfare among its neighbors. 
It was in a particular manner, a convenient 
channel of supply to the Americans. 

The island is a natural fortification, and very 


reboe 


satista 















capable of being made strong: but as its inhab-: 
itants were a motkey mixture of transient per-, 
sons, Wholly intent on the gains of commerce, 
they were more solicitous to acquire property, 
than attentive to improve those means of secu- 
rity which the island afforded. 

Sir George Rodney and general Vaughan, 
with a larget fleetand army, surrounded this isl- 
and, (Fe De. ae 781,) demanded a_ surrender 
thereof and of its dependencies within an hour. 
Mr. de Graat returned for answer ‘* that being 
utterly incapable of making any defence against 
the force W hich inve ted the island, he must of 
necessity surrender it, only recommending th 
town and its inhabitants to the known and usu- 
al clemency of british commanders.” 

The wealth accumulated in this barren spot 
island seemed to 
be one vast magazine. houses were 
filled. and the beach covered with valuable com- 
These on a moderate calculation were 


was prodigious. The whol 
The store 


modities. 
estimated to be worth above three millionssterling. 
All this property, together with what was found 


iately seized and 


on the island, was indiserimit 

declared to be conliscate d. This valuable boo- 
ty was farther increased by new arrivals.- The 
conquerors for some time kept up Dutch colors, 
which 


French, Dutch, 
and American vessels into their hands. Above 
150 merchant vessels, most of which were rich- 
ptured. A Dutch frigate of 


decoyed a number ot 


ly laden, were Cc: 

38 guns, and five small armed vessels, shared 
the same fate. Th >» me igh Oring islands ot St. 
Martin and Saba were in like manner reduced. 
Just before the arrival of the British, 30 larg 
ships, laden with West India commodities, had 


| } 


sailed from Eustatius for Holland, under the con- 


vov of aship of sixty guns. Admiral Rodney 

. ' 7 . . > - 
de spatched the Monarch and the Panther, with 
the Sybil frigate, in pursuit of this fleet. Lhe 


whole of it was overtaken and captured. 
The Dutch Ws [India company, many of 
the citizens of Amsterdam, and several Ameri- 
cans, were great sufferers by the c pture of this 
. - all ry -¢ {17 } 
island, and the confiscation of all property found 
therein, which immediately followed ; but thi 
British merchants were much more so. These, 
confiding in the acknowledged née 1 
the island, and in acts of parliament, had accumu- 
lated therein great quantities of West India pro- 
duce as wellas of European goods. They stated 
their hard case to Admiral Rodney and general 
Taucghan,. and contended that their connexion 
auguan, 
Wij he captured island was under the sanc- 
vith t } 
tion of acts of Parliament, and that their com- 


ty +, 


t 
Ulralli.y Ol 


merce had been conducted according to the 
rules and maxims of trading nat To appli- 
cations of this kind it was answered, * That 
the island was Dutch, every thing in it was 
Dutch, was under the protection of the Dutch 
flag, and as Dutch itshould be treated.” 

The severity with which the victors proces d- 
ed, drew on them pointed censures, not only 
from the immediate sufferers, but from all Eu- 
rope. It must be supposed that they were filled 
with resentment for the supplies which the 
Americans received through this channel; but 


ions. 


there isalso reason to expect, that the love of 


gain was cloaked under the specious veil of na- 
tional policy. 

The horrors of an universal havoc of proper- 
ty were ri alized. The merchants and traders 


were ordered to give up their books of corres- 
j 


pondence, their letters, and also inventories of 


all their effects, inclusive of an exact accouut 
of all money and plate in their possession. The 
Jews were designated as objects of particular 
resentment. They were ordered to give up the 
keys of their stores, to leave their wealth and 
inerchandize behind them, and to depart the is- 
land without knowing the place of their desti- 
hation. From a natural wish to be furnished 
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with the means of supplying their wants, in the 
place of their future residence, they secreted in 
t 


} 


their wearing apparel, gold, silver, and other 
articles of great valu nd small bulk. The pol- 
icy of t!:cse unfortunate Hebrews did not avail 
them. The avarice of the conquerors, etfectu- 


ally counteracted their ingenuity. They wer: 


stripped, searched, and despoiled of their mo- 





ney and jewels. In this state of wret 
many of the inhabitants were transported as 
outlaws and landed on St. Christopher’s. - 
assembly of that island, with great humanity, 
provided for them such articles as their situation 
required. Th 

' 


Jews were soon tollowed by 
Americans; some of these, though they 





+n banished from the United States on account 
of their having taken part with Great 


vanished a second time by the conquering 


Lite n 
blitdalil, 
} 


were 


troops of the sovereign in whose service they 


had previously suffered. The French merchants 
and traders were next ordered off the island, 
the native Dutch were 
Many opulent persons, in con- 


proceedings, wert 


obliged to submit to the 
Same sentence. 
sequence of these 
reduced to.extreme indigence. 

In the meantime public sales were advertised, 
and persons of all nations invited to become 
purchasers. The island of St. Eustatius became 
a scene of constantauctions. There never was 
a better market for buyers. The 
tities exposed for sale, reduced the price of ma- 
Many 


of the commodities sold on this occasion, becam 
in the hands of their new purchasers, as effec- 


nmense quan- 


ny articles far below their original cost. 


tual supplies to the enemies of Great Britain, as 
they could have been in case the island had not 


been captured. The spirit of gain which led 


i) 
' 


the traders of St. Eustatius to sacrifice 
i 


Britain, influenced the 


” at harey 1) , 
friends pt humanity, 


ests of Great 
ors to do th same. Te 
who wish that war was exterminated from t 
world, or entered into only for the attainment 
of national justice, must be gratified when they 
are told, that this une xaimpled rapacity was one 
link in the great chain of causes, which, as 
hereafter shall be explained, brought on the 


great event in the Chesapeake, which gave 


i 
peace to the contending nations. W hile admi- 
ral Rodney and | bewildered, in 


ers were 
of confiscated property at St. Eustatius, 





the sales 
and es pe cially while his tle et Was We akened by 
a large detachment sent off to convoy their boo- 
ty to Great Britain, the French were silently ex- 
ecuting a well digested scheme, which assured 


} +} 


them a naval superiority on the American coast, 
3 
to the total ruin of the British interest in the 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The revolt of the Pennsylvania line; of part of 
the Jersey troops; distresses of the American 
army; Arnold’s invasion of Virginia. 

Though general Arnoild’s address to his coun- 
trymen produced no effect, in detaching the 
soldiery of America from the unproductive ser- 
vice of Congress, their steadiness could not be 
accounted for, from any melioration of their cir- 
cumstances. They still remained without pay, 
and without such clothing as the season requi- 
red. They could not be induced to enter the 
British service, but their complicated distresses 
at length broke out into deliberate mutiny.— 
This event which had been long expected, made 
its first threatening appearance in the Pennsyl- 
vania line. The common soldiers enlisted in 
that state, were for the most part natives of Ire- 
land; but though not bound to America by the 
accidental tie of birth, they were inferior to 
none in discipline, courage, or attachment to 
the cause of independence. They had been 
but a few months before, the most active instru- | 
ments, in quelling a mutiny of the Connecticut | 
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troops, and had on all occasions done their duty 








to admiration. An ambiguity in the terms of 
their enist nt. turnished a pret xt for their 
con uct. A y t l ot i) Vv I € list d 
for thre years o1 during th war—tle three 
years were expired, and th en insisted 
the choice of ¢ aying oO er ge renal! i W 
iem, While the oflice conte! A that 
cnoie was In the state. 
The mutiny was exe 1 by t non- s 
yned officers a Dp ites, in eht of the 
Ist January, 1781, and soon | » univer- 
i nt i Oo t =ta Sto aetva O=l- 
on. The who xcept thr regiments, upon 
signal for the irpos tt out under arms 
without their offi s, and declared for a redress 
of grievances. ‘I offf S in vain endeavor- 
ed to quell them. Several were wounded. and 


a captain was killed in attempting it. General 
t 


Wayne pres snted his pisto $, as if about to fire 
on them; they held their bayonets to his breast, 
and said, ** We love and respect you, but if you 
fire you are a dead man. We are not going to 


he enemy, on the contrary, if they were now 


to come out, you should see us fight under your 
orders with as much alacrity as ever: but we 
will be no longer amused, we 
ovtaining our ust due.” 


and entreaties, they tothe 


are determined on 
Deaf to arguments 
' number of 1300 moved 
off in a body from Morristown, and proceeded in 
good order with their arms and six field pleces 
to Princeton. They elected temporary officers 
irom their own body, and appointed a serjeant 
major, who had formerly deserted from the Brit- 
ish army, to be their commander. General 
Wayne torwarded prov I 


in, to pre - 
vent their 


r sub- 





raded no man’s property, 





arther ir immediate necessities made 
unavoidable. This was readily submitted to by 


ne inhabitants, who had long been used to ex- 
, ed for similar pur- 
lawful rulers. They professed 
to obtain 

1, nor were there ac- 

lat profession. 
Congress sent a comuinittee of their body, con- 
sisting of general Sullivan, Mr. Mathews, Mr. At- 
lee, and Dr. Withe rspoon, to procure an accommo- 
dation. The revolters were resolute in refusing 
any terms, of which a re 
Was not the 


iress Of their grievances 
foundation. 

of their country, they might at any time after 

the 6th of January, have obtained from the brit- 

ish, by passing over into New York. This they 

refused... Their sufferings had exhausted their 

patience, but not their patriotism. Sir Henry 


Every thing asked 


Clinton, by confidential messengers, offered to 
' , s 
take them under yrotection of the British 


government—to pardon all their past offences— 
to have the pay due them from Congress faithfully 
made up, without any expectation of military 
service in return. although it would be received 
it voluntarily offered. It was recommended to 
them to move behind the South river, and it was 
promised, that a detachment of British troops 
should be in readiness for their protection as 
soon as desired. Inthe mean time, the troops 
passed over from New York to Staten island, 
and the necessary arrangements were made for 
moving them into New Jersey, whensoever 
they might be wanted. The royal commander 
was not less disappointed than surprized, to find 
that the faithful though revolting soldiers. dis- 
dained his offers. 

rv Clinton were seized and delivered to general 
Wayne. President Reed and general Potter 
were appointed by the council of Pennsylvania 
to accommodate matters with the 





The messengers of Sir Hen- 


revoiters.— 
hey met them at Princeton, and agreed to dis- 
miss all whose term of enlistment were comple- 
ted, and admitted the oath of each soldier to be 
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evidence in his own case. <A board of officers 
tried and condemned the British spies, and they 
were instantly executed. President Reed offer- 
ed a purse of 100 guineas to the mutineers, as a 
reward of their fidelity, in delivering up the 
spies; but they refused to accept it, saying, 
«That what they had done was only a duty 
they owed to their country, and that they neith- 
er desired nor would reccive any reward but the 
approbation of that country, for which they had 
soe often fought and bled.”’ 

By these healing measures the revolt was com- 
pletely quelled ; but the complaints of the soldiers 
being founded in justice, were first redressed. 
Those whose time of servi¢e was expired obtain- 
ed their discharges, and others had their arrears 
of pay in a great measure made up tothem. A 
general amnesty closed the business. On this 
occasion, the commander in chief stated in a cir- 
cular letter to the four eastern states, the well 
founded complaints ot bis army, and the impos- 
sibility of keeping them together, under the pres- 
sure of such a variety of sufferings. General 
Knox was requested to be the bearer of these des- 
patches, and to urge the states to an immediate 
exertion for the relief of the soldiers. He visi- 
ted Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island; and with great earnest- 
ness, and equal auccess, described the wants of 
the army. Massachusetts gave 24 silver dollars 
to each man of her line; and also furnished 
them some clothing. Other states about the 
same time made similar advances. 

The spirit of mutiny proved contageous.— 
About 160 of the Jersey troops followed the 
example of the Pennsylvania line; (January 
1781,) but they did not conduct with equal spi- 
rit, nor with equal prudence. They committed 
sundry acts of outrage against particular officers, 
while they effected to be submissive to others. 
Major general Howe, with a considerable force, 
was ordered to take methods for reduciug them 
to obedience. Convinced that there was no 
medium between dignity and servility, but co- 
ercion, and that no other remedy could be appli- 
ed without the deepest wound to the service, he 
determined to proceed against them with deci- 
sion. General Howe marched from Kingwood 
about midnight; and by the dawning of the next 
day had his men in four different positions, to 
prevent the revolters from making their es- 
cape. Every avenue being secured, colone! Bar- 
ber of the Jersey line was sent to them, with or- 
ders immediately to parade without arms, and to 
march toa particular spot of ground. Some 
hesitation appearing among them, colonel Sprout 
was directed to advance, and only five minutes 
were given to the mutineers to comply with the 
orders which had been sent them. ‘This had its 
effect, and they toa man marched without arms 


to the appointed ground. The Jersey officers 


cave a list of the leaders of the revolt, upon | 
5° “ t —_— , of. ’ 
jthe fears of the other. 


which general Howe desired tine m to select three 
of the greatest offenders. A field court martial! 
was presently held upon these three, and 
they were unanimously sentenced to death.— 
Two of them were-executed on the spot, and 
the exeutioners were selected from among tli 
most active inthe mutiny. The men were di- 
vided into platoons, and made public conces- 
sions toe their officers, and promised by future 
good conuct to atone for past offences. ; 

These mutinies alarmed the states, but did 
not produce permanent relief tothe army. Their 
wants with respect to provisions were only par- 
tially supplied, and by expedients from one 
short time to another. The most usual was or- 


dering an officer to seize on provisions wher-| 


ever found. ‘This diifered from robbing only in 
its being done by authority for the public ser- 
vice, and in the officer being always directed 
to give the proprietor a certificate of the quantity 
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jand quality of what was taken from him. At 


first some reliance was placed on these certifi- 
cates as vouchers to support a future demand 
on the United States; but they soon became so 
common as to be of little value. Recourse was 
so frequently had to coercion, both legislative 
and military, that the people not only lost confi- 
dence in public credit, but became impatient 
under all exertions of authority for forcing their 
property from them. That an army should be 
kept together under such circumstances, so far 


exceeds ert dibility, as to make it necessary to | 


The Amer- 


letter to general 


produce some evidence of the {act. 
ican general! Clinton, in a 


Washington, dated at Albany, April 16th. 1781, | 


wrote as follows: ‘* There is not now (i idepen- 
dent of Fort Schuyler) three d \yS provision in 
the whole department for the troops in case of 
an alarm, nor any : 
The recruits of the new levies I cannot receive, 
because [ have nothing to give them. The Ca- 
nadian families, I have been obliged to deprive 


of the scanty pittance, contrary to every princi- | 


ple of humanity. The quartermaster’s depart- 
ment is totally useless, the public armory has 
been shut up for near three weeks, and a total 


suspension of every military operation has en-| 


sued.’? Soon after this general Washington 
was obliged to apply 9000 dollars, sent by the 


state of Massachusetts for the payment of her} 


troops, to *1e use of the quartermaster’s depart- 
| transport provisions 


ment, to enable him to 
from the adjacent states. Before he consented 


to adopt this expedient, he had consumed eve- | 


ry ounce of provision, which had been kept as 
areserve inthe garrison of West Point: and 
had strained impress by military force, to so 
great an extent, that there was reason to appre- 
hend the inhabitants, irritated by such frequent 
calls, would proceed to dangerous insurrections. 
Fort Schuyler, West Point, and the posts up the 
North river, were on the point of being aban- 
doned by their starving garrisons. 
of the war, there 


and in the neighborhoou of the American army 


there was areal want of necessary provisions. | 


The deficiency of the former occasioned many 
inconveniences, and an unequal distribution of 
the burdens of the war; but the insufficiency of 
the latter, had well nigh dissolved the army, 
and laid the country in every direction open to 
British excursions. 

These events were not unforeseen by the ru- 
lers of America. From the progressive deprecia- 
tion of their bills of credit, it nad for soine time 
past occurred, thai the period could not be far 
distant, when they would cease to circulate. 
This crisis, which had been ardently wished tor 


by the enemies, and dreaded by the friends of | 


American independence, took place in 1781; 
but without realizing the hopes of the one, or 
New resources were 
providentially opened, and the war was carried 
on with the same vigor as before. A great deal 
of gold and silver was about this time introdu- 
ced into the United States, by a beneficial trade 
with the French and Spanish West India is- 
lands, and by means of the French army in 
Rnode Island. Pathetic representations were 
|made to the ministers of his most christian ma- 
|jesty by general Washington, Dr. Franklin, and 
particularly by lieutenant volonel John Laurens, 
| who was sent to the court of Versailles as a spe- 
‘cial minister on this occasion. 
| France gave the United States a subsidy of six 
i millions of livres, and became their security for 
ten millions more, borrowed for their use in the 
United Netherlands. j 
{nance was also about this time adopted. All 
|matters relative to the treasury, the supplies of 
‘the army and the accounts, were put under the 


prospect of procuring any.| 


At this period | 
was little or po circulating 
medium, either in the form of paper or specie, | 


The king of 


A regular system of fi-} 


|direction of Robert Morris, who arranged the 
|whole with judgment and economy. The is- 
\suing of paper money by the authority of gov- 
jernment was discontinued, and the public en- 
gagements were made payable in coin. The 
lintroduction of so much gold and silver, togeth- 
er with these judicious domestic regulations, 
jaided by the bank, which had been erected the 
preceding year in Philadelphia, extricated Con- 
gress from much of their embarrassment, and 
put itin their power to feed, clothe and move 
their army. 

About the same time the 


, 
} 
t 


old continental mo- 
ney, by common consent, ceased to have cur- 
rency. Like an aged man expiring by the de- 
cays of nature, with a sich or groan, it fel! 
asteep in the hands of its last possessors. By 
the seale of depreciation the war was carried on 
for five years, for little more than a million of 
pounds sterling, and 200 millions of paper dol- 
\lars were made redeemable by five millions of 
silver ones. In other countri such measures 
would probably have produced popular insur- 
rections, but in the United States they were 
|submitted to without any tumults. Publie faith 
was violated, but in the F 


opinion Of most men 
public good was promot 1. The evils conse- 
quent on depreciation had taken place, and the 
re demption of the bills of credit at their nominal 
value, as originally promised, instead of reme- 
dying the distresses of the sufferers, would in 
many cases have increased them, by subjecting 
their small remains of prop ‘rty to exorbitant tax- 
ation. The money had in a great measure got 
}out of the hands of the original proprietors, and 
was in the possession of others, who had ob- 
tained it at a rate of value not exceeding what 
was fixed upon it by the scale of depreciation. 
Nothing could afford a stronger proof that the 
resistance of America to Great Britain, was 
grounded in the hearts of the people, than these 
events. To receive paper | is of credit issued 
without any funds, and to give property in ex- 
change for them, as equal to gold or silver, de- 
| monstrated the zeal and enthusiasm with which 
ithe war was begun; but to consent to the ex- 
tinction of the same after a curreney of five 
years, without any adequate provision made for 
their future redemption, was more than would 
jhave been borne by any people, who conceived 
lthat their rulers had separate interests or views 
from themselves, ‘The demise of one king and 
jthe coronation of a lawful successor have oftet 


Ci 





lexcited greater commotions in roval rovern- 
ments, than took place in th United States on 
jthe sudden extinction of their whole current 
i'money. The people saw the necessity which 
compelled their rulers to act in the manner they 
had doné, and being well convinced that the 
good of the country was their object, quietly 
submitted to measures, which under other cir- 
cumstances, would scarcely have been expiated 
| by the lives and fortunes of their authors, 

| While the Americans were suffering the com- 
| plicated calamities which introduced the year 
| 1781, their adversaries were carrying on the 
jmost extensive plan of operation, which had 
jever been attempted since the war. It had of- 
|ten been objected to the British commanders, 
|that they had not conducted the war in the man- 
ner most likely to effect the subjugation of the 
|revolted provinces. Military critics in particu- 
jlar, found fault with them for keeping a large 
jarmy idle at New York, which they said, if 
properly applied, would have been sufficient to 
jimake successful impressions, at one and the 
same time, on several of the states. The British 
seem to have caleulated the campaign of 1781, 
vith a view to make an experiment of the com- 
| parative merit of this mode of conducting mili- 
tary operations. The war raged in that year, 
/not only in the vicinity of British head-quarters 

















